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SES BY DR. R. C. ALLEN 


for every 
garden 


More than 25 gorgeous full color photographs 


The world’s most popular flower is presented in full 
detail and with perfect understanding in this new edi- 
tion of ROSES for EVERY GARDEN by Dr. R. C. 
Allen, Director of Kingwood Center and, for nine years, 
secretary and editor of the America Rose Society. 


Contains numerous how-to illustrations and charts, plus 
brilliant, full color photographs of hybrid teas, climbers, 
floribundas, grandifloras. Also a glossary of rose jargon. 


Sections Include: Roses—Today, Yesterday, and To- 
morrow * The Bush Roses * Climbing and Trailing 
Roses * Your First Rose Planting * Soils, Planting, 
and Transplanting * Care of Roses * Pruning, Cutting, 
and Disbudding * Protection from Cold ¢ Spraying 
and Dusting * Insects, the Common Eight * Diseases, 
the Big Four * Culture for Special Climates * Primer 
of Propagation and Hybridization * Pleasures and Pit- 
falls of Exhibiting * Fun with Roses. 


A truly valuable book for the beginner or expert rose 
grower; add it to your own library and send a copy to 
a rose-growing friend. Just fill out the coupon below (or 
use a separate sheet) and enclose $4.50 for each copy, 
which will be sent to you postage paid. 


Please send me ___ copies of ROSES FOR EVERY GARDEN. 
1am enclosing $4.50 [] cash [] money order [1] check 
for each copy. 














HORTICULTURAL SOIL TEST KIT 


For those whose garden is their hobby. Lifetime welded 
steel chest with carrying handle; weighs only 91/2 Ibs. Simple, 
easy to follow directions; charts show needs of 225 different 
flowers, vegetables, fruits, etc. Makes over 150 tests for nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potash. Also tells whether lime is needed 


(pH), and how much. Big value, low cost — only $15.95. 


POPULAR GARDEN KIT 


For the small garden — 
makes same tests, over 50 of 
them, for nitrogen, phospho- 
tus, potash and lime (pH). 
Comes in handsome case 
with clear lucite cover. Direc- 
tions and charts show needs 
of 125 different flowers, vege- 
tables, fruits, etc. Gives years 
of gardening pleasure. Saves 
cherished plants by the hun- 
dreds. Makes better gar- 
deners. Only $6.98! 


































SUPER deLUXE KIT 


The best! Handsome, 
streamline, welded steel 
chest with 12 times as 
much testing solutions, 
and carrying handle. More 
and larger equipment, 
weighs only 12% Ibs. 
Most economical to use. 
Favorite of veteran gar- 
deners, florists, mursery- 
men — (pictured at left). 
The Gardeners Gift de- 
Luxe for only $29.95. 


The gift that gets 
most attention under 
Christmas tree all 
the holidays! 


the 
the 
during 








Equally appropriate 
for birthdays, anniver- 
saries, etc. 


Orders Mailed Same Day Received 


Use Order Blank right away — when your Kits arrive you'll 
be so pleased you'll want to order more before Christmas. 
Delivery before Dec. 25th guaranteed on all orders received 
through Dec. 19. Write today! 





SHOP BY MAIL 
IN COMFORT— 
SAVE TIME, AVOID THE CROWDS 


In all your life, what Christmas Present did you like best? Remember 
how thrilled and excited you were on Christmas Day, how you couldn’t 
wait to get it out and use it? That’s how you can thrill the gardeners on 
your Christmas shopping list — Mother, Dad, Aunt, Uncle, or those friends 
of yours in their new home. They’ll thank you again and again for this 
wonderful Gift That Makes Gardens Grow! 


They'll Appreciate and Use It 
for Years to Come 


Their flowers will be larger, more colorful, more fragrant and 
perfect in form. They’ll brag about their bigger, vitamin-rich 
vegetables—and have more of them. Their lawns will be a rich, vel- 
vety green all season long—the pride and envy of the neighborhood. 


They’ll win prizes in flower shows. Fanciers of roses, gladiolus, 
dahlias, iris, chrysanthemums—even African violets—will surpass 
all previous triumphs. They’ll depend on their Sudbury Soil Test Kit 
as long as they live—every season their beautiful garden will 
remind them of your thoughtfulness. 


Easy As Reading a Thermometer 
No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed! 


Tells in 10 minutes just what’s wrong with any 
soil — and how to correct it. These easy tests keep 
gardeners from using the wrong fertilizer — and 
bring good luck with everything they plant. So 
simple to use, even their first tests will be accurate, 
reliable. Test anytime, anywhere — in the kitchen, 
cellar, garage, or outdoors. This is the real secret 
of having a “Green Thumb.” 


We'll Gift-Wrap FREE ! 


Your Soil Test Kits will come gift-wrapped, 
ready to place under the Christmas tree. If you 
wish, mail us the list of names and addresses 
to whom you want us to send them — we'll 
gift-wrap and mail direct, postpaid, enclosing 
gift cards bearing your name. 





SEND NO MONEY 


Order C.O.D. or enclose 
check and we'll mail post- 
paid, saving you from 50c 
to $3.55 in postal fees. 





CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ! 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 5J, South Sudbury, Mass. 







1 Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits ordered, by return mail: i 
{ Horticultural Kits @ $15.95 each ] 
Better Garden Guarantee i ...Popular Garden Kits @ $6.98 each { 
E Super deLuxe Kits @ $29.95 each 

Inside each Kit is the famous Sudbury Guarantee. If any PP i i 

user doesn’t have a better garden within a year it can be i Enclosed is $...+++++0s Send C.O.D. 
feturned for a full refund. That’s ovr Daring Guarantee! én 1 Send postpaid. plus postage. 
STORES a7 a Nam. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceceececeeee | 
Serve your | S$ 7 A i 
Customers by St. or R.D.cccccccccccccscccsccsccccsvcseces cocecerecccese 

having these 

unique gifts World's Largest Makers — Over 450,000 Now in Use! CO, cccces ial aieailaideatabace attain Gakna Gitess os ee Fe eas 1 
teh Attached is a list Soe and anges omen please send j 

| Sudbury Kits di Christmas aring my name. 

Shoppers. SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 5), South Sudbury, Mass. L, 2 ee ee eee eee 
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The Cover—Chrysanthemums 
and cannas—if this isn’t a typical 
fall scene in Mid-America’s gar- 
dens, we never saw one! Any 
night now that canna will go 
down in a heavy frost. Maybe 
where you live it’s long gone al- 
ready. But the mums will hang 
on until winter takes a firm hold. 


—Photo by Roche. 
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EMPHASIS on INDOOR GARDENING 


17 Amaryllis—Mrs. F. W. Hardgrove 

19 : Crossandra—Mrs. Florence Knock 

20 Rex Begonias—Mrs. H. E. Dillard 

22 : Well, S(n)akes Alive! ... It’s a Vivarium—Katherine B. Walker 
24 : Orchids from Santa Claus—A phrodite Hofsommer 

25 : Pigmy of Palms—Keith S. Phillips 

26 : Worn-out Fluorescent Lights Make a Glasshouse—Lula Egan Quinlan 
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30 : Cacti and Succulent Window Gardening—Cora Pinkley-Call 

45 : Grow Episcias on a Totem Pole—Peggie Schulz 
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31 Preparing Roses for a Northern Winter—Charles F. Signs 
32 : American Holly—well suited to much of Mid-America—Paul A. Kohl 
34 Are Your Trees and Shrubs Protected for Winter?—-Malcolm C. Shurtleff 
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JUMBO SIZE 112’ 


SQUARE AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SKILLET 


EASY TO CLEAN 
SUNBURST FINISH 


HIGH DOME 
COPPER TONE 


COVER X , 
HANDY FRYING GUIDE 


INSULATED 
HEAT PROOF 


tos 


COPPER TONE TRIM 


Equipped with nationally 
famous thermostat by 
ohana paliees 


Wholesale Price 


ad 


Amazing 15-in-]1 Kitchen Appliance FREE 10-DAY TRIAL = . 


Frypan e Cooker e Roaster ¢ Server ¢ Bun Warmer We are so confident you will be pleased with 
Braiser ¢ Blancher ® Steamer © Warmer ¢ Chafing Dish this outstanding $29.95 valve for only $8.95 
Corn Popper ¢ Stewer ¢ Omeletter ¢ Baker ¢ Casserole we offer to let you try it for 10 days. If you 


. : not delighted, return for full refund. 
a set the dial—this JUMBO sized electric skillet does every- -” : epee 
thing automatically! The Westinghouse built Automatic Heat 
Control gives you foods cooked to gourmet perfection faster, MI Oo N EY- BAC 4 G er) as ey N TE E 
easier than ever before. Big too—you can cook for 2 or a NIRESK INDUSTRIES, Dept. HMB-136 


hungry crowd of 8. Bring it right to the table—the rich glow 2331 N. Washtenaw, Chicago 47, Ill. 


of copper blends with the mirror polish of Alcoa Aluminum. Please ship at once $29.95 value Automatic Electric Skillet at the total cost to mé of only 
It's beautiful and easy to clean. Unconditionally guaranteed $8.95. Include free NEW Recipe Book. If not completely satisfied | can return for full and 


to Roast-F Ss Cook ‘ : prompt refund. 
Ou-vry-—-Stew-Look, etc.—just the way you went h— D To save part of postage | enclose $8.95 plus 50c for postage and handling. Ship prepaid. 
Or no cost to you. You can try all these features for 10 days 


> xp D Ship C.0.D. plus postage. Same Money-Back Guarantee. 
Free. Mail your order in now—while quantity lasts. ne 


FREE NEW RECIPE BOOK Datei 
at no extra cost with each promptly mailed coupon. 


NIRESK INDUSTRIES @ CHICAGO 47, ILL. Town... 
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Roses in November; 
Trees To Plant 


AGAIN it is No- 
vember, with 
shorter days for 
work and longer 

nights for rest 
heart of . 
<5 EE RS and sleep. Blus- 
by tery winds are 
Stanley R. McLane snatching the last 
Landscape Supervisor of the gaily col- 


Country Club District ee 
Kansas City, Missouri ored leaves from 
drowsy 


rt 


For the 


trees; 
slanting rains put a stop to the merri- 
ment of dancing leaves and flatten 
them into a charming mosaic carpet; 
cold strengthens his grip on fainting 
summer. 

To keep the plumber from reach- 
ing deep down in your pocket, better 
shut off and drain all irrigating sys- 
tems and other exposed water lines, 
if the job has not already been taken 
care of. In the basement, turn off the 
water to the outside foundation fau- 
cets. Open the faucets outside to per- 
mit proper drainage. Remember that 
Armistice Day in 1940? 


Rose Chores 


This is the proper time to prepare 
roses to withstand the rigors of winter. 
The best agent to protect the stems of 
the hybrid teas from drying out and 
to prevent rapid alternate freezing 
and thawing has been found to be 
the earth itself. The plants should be 
practically buried to a depth of six 
to eight inches by using the soil in 
the bed around the plants or by the 
addition of other soil brought in. If 
the plants have been spaced too close- 
ly to permit mounding without expo- 
sure of roots, some loose, mellow soil 
should be added. Frequently, addition- 


al soil can be borrowed from a nearby 
shrub bed. 
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All 


Around 


Mid-America 


Tie the tops of the individual plants 
together with strips of cloth before 
beginning the mounding operations. 
This allows more room for working 
among the rose plants and will pre- 
vent the tops from becoming unruly 
when buffeted by winter winds. A 
loose, eight-inch collar of screen wire 
or stapled roofing paper may be 
placed around the plants for holding 
the protecting soil. 


After the rose bushes have been 
mounded, a 12- to 15-inch mulch of 
prairie hay or straw should be ap- 
plied over the bed. This double pro- 
tection keeps the soil warmer in the 
fall until really severe weather arrives. 
The mulch also aids in preventing the 
soil from warming up too soon in the 
spring. New growth thus held back 
frequently escapes the late freeze in- 
jury occurring to unmulched plants. 
Some local gardeners have success- 
fully wintered their roses by mulch- 
ing them with an eight- to ten-inch 
layer of wood shavings (about one 
bushel per plant). The shavings are 
removed in the spring and broadcast 
on the shrubbery beds. 

Standard or tree roses should be 
bent over and covered with soil. If 
the stems are too stiff to be bent over 
without danger of breaking, dig up 


the roses carefully, lay them on the 
ground and cover completely wit) 
several inches of good, loose soil. Dig 
up the plants and reset them next 
spring. 

The roses should not be pruned this 
time of year but any unusually long 
canes should be cut back to the aver. 
age height. 

Young climbing roses may be re. 
moved from trellises, pegged to the 
ground and covered with soil, leaves, 
hay or straw. Older plants with stiff, 
entwining canes may be wrapped in 
straw held in place with burlap. It 
is difficult to get an overcoat that will 
fit the strong growing roses on fences 
or walls, consequently we simply wish 
them the best of luck during the win- 
ter season. 


Roses may be set out during this 
month, provided good, strong dormant 
plants can be obtained. Few roses are 
available here in the fall, since they 
are brought in from growers on the 
West Coast or in Texas and do not 
arrive until early spring. Roses plant- 
ed now should be watered thoroughly, 
pruned back to about 12 inches, 
mounded with soil eight to ten inches 
high, and mulched with hay or straw. 


Water Evergreens 


Since evergreens retain their leaves 
during the winter and some evapora- 
tion continues, it is necessary to water 
them thoroughly before cold weather 
arrives, and to give them an occasional 
watering during dry mild spells. A 
two- to three-inch mulch of peat moss 
over the root areas of the evergreens 
helps to retain moisture; keeps the soil 
warmer during early winter, permit- 
ting later root growth; and by keeping 
the soil cooler in early spring, the 
growth is held back and there is less 
danger of injury from spring freezes. 

During the winter months, deep, 


(Please turn fo page 6) 
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WSU BRUNE) 


SEEDSMAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


= LARGE CUSHION 
with 

Dig 

next 
a maces os) oe a , BLOOM 

hic ey 6S ee THIS YEAR! 
| ea 4 ior $190 
es ONE EACH—RED, YELLOW, BRONZE, WHITE 
‘ $2.00 for 9, one extra Red 

the Separately labelled. Have hundreds of gorgeous blooms 
AVES, year after year on hardy plants 2 ft. high, 3 ft. across. 
stiff Bloom the first year. $1.00 for 4, $2.00 for 9, one extra 


3 red, postpaid. NO C.O.D. PLEASE. Order “Offer No. 10” 
d in Satisfaction guaranteed. 


a p IMPORTED 
‘Nces 
; fan DARWIN 
wish God 
: } 1 f These large sized Dutch 
this el)¥3 ee 50 for Bulbs are of the long, 
i) / stately stemmed vari- 
nant . b FF $ 25 ety. They will bloom 
$ are . my the first season. Choice 
i of colors: Red, Yellow, 
they | Lavender, Purple, Pink, White, Mixed. 
F (Specify color desired) 25 for $1.75; 
the 50 for $3.25; 100 for $6.00 Postpaid. 
) not NO C.0.D. PLEASE. Order “Offer 


No. 19” 


lant- SCOOLCEOOSOHEOOSESOSSEOEES 


ohly, 
hes 


| Qng Seas LEMON 
che § Dr Ss Nis ; 1S é PLANTS 


"| Each $1.00 2 for $185 


DWARF EVER-BEARING 


ave HOUSE PLANT 

a ; Cateus pot plant, grows real edible 
vater ; fruit. Lovely, fragrant, waxy white 
ither ; flowers, followed by large juicy lemons. 
Supply limited. Satisfaction guaran- 
ional teed. Each $1.00, 2 for $1.85 postpaid. 

s. A NO C.0.D. PLEASE. Order “Offer 
moss No. 12”. 

alee SVOOCEHSSOSSSOOHSHSSOSHHHOHSSHSHSHHSHOOHOEOED 


soil DWARF ORANGE PLANT 


rmut- Beautiful fragrant blooms followed by large, tasty, edible 


ping fruit. Get this outstanding novelty today. Each $1.00, 
the 2 for $1.85 postpaid. NO C€.0.D. PLEASE. Order “Offer 

i No. 13”. 

OZES. FRUIT PLANT SPECIAL! OFFER NO, 18 

leep, 1 LEMON PLANT 


1 ORANGE PLANT f°F $175 $2.00 Value 
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OUTSTANDING 
FALL SPECIALS 


at Bargain Prices! 


CAMELLIA FLOWERED 
TUBEROUS ROOTED 


BEGONIAS 
10 for $}OO 


Double blooms. Mixed colors. Top Y 
size imported bulbs. 
Beautiful indoor-outdoor Flowered aK 
Plants. Easily grown in pots or 
beds. Supply limited. Order “Offer 
No. 14” today. Only $1.00 for 10. 
Sent postpaid. NO C.0.D. PLEASE. 


HANGING BASKET BEGONIAS 


Mixed pastel colors. Grow as house plants 
indoors in the winter, or in window boxes, 
beds and rock gardens in summer. Top 
size bulbs. Supply limited—Order “Offer 
No. 15” today. Only $1.00 for 3, post- 
paid. NO C.0.D. PLEASE. 


re 


BEAUTIFUL POT PLANTS 
IMPORTED BULBS 


Gorgeous, easy to grow house 
plants, 3” to 4” flowers, last 
for months. Exquisite mixed 
colors. Send only $1.00 fo: 5 

big bulbs postpaid. NO 

C.0.D, PLEASE. Order 

“Offer No. 16” now. 


African Violet . 


Newest Introduction 

-- "Double Neptune 
—2'2" deep blue 
flowers. Limited s 
supply. Postpaid, only 
$1.00. NO C.0.D, 
PLEASE. Don’t 

delay. Order 

“Offer No. 17” 


A new, different type. Numerous combined colors. 
Large packet and Big New Color Catalog included 
free with 3 or more Offers plus 10c for mailing. 


THESE OFFERS CANNOT BE BROKEN OR SUBSTITUTED 
or Chas oe bs cy i ts a 


Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer 
No.10 No.12 No.13 No.14 No.15 No.16 No.17 No.18 No.19 


R. H. Shumway Seedsman 
Dept. 210, Rockford, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


Please send Offers checked. Enclosed find $ 
NO C.O.D. PLEASE. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





(Continued from page 4) 

gaping, vertical frost cracks are oc- 
casionally observed on the south and 
west sides of the trunks of pin oak, 
red oak, and hard maple trees. These 
are caused by sudden and extreme 
lowering of temperatures. The split or 
crack remains open only so long as 
the weather remains cold and closes 
when warm weather arrives. The split 
may heal during the summer, only to 
open up again the following winter. 
When this process occurs a few years 
in succession, frost ridges are pro- 
duced by the accumulated bark growth 
on each side of the frost crack. The 
appearance of these fins or ridges is 
positive evidence of the action of frost. 
Frost cracks usually extend to the cen- 
ter of the tree. Since the split closes 
tightly each spring, there is little dan- 
ger of decay from destructive fungi 
entering the wound. A tree trunk 
showing a frost crack should be 
wrapped in the fall with the spiral 
tree-wrap craft paper, to reduce the 
chance of the split opening during 
the winter. 


Tree Buying, Planting 

Don’t buy trees or shrubs without 
knowing where they can be used to 
best improve the home grounds. Some 
folks almost wear out the bargain tree 
just dragging it around the yard try- 
ing to find a place to plant it. Most 
places are too small to accommodate 
“every pretty plant in the book.” Hap- 
hazard buying and hit-and-miss plant- 
ing can spoil the landscape picture. 
Overplanting is a danger sign ahead, 
so decide on suitable tree and shrub 
sites and select varieties which will 
provide the desired effect. 

When selecting varieties of trees or 
shrubs for various locations on the 
home grounds, you should consider the 
fact that very few trees or shrubs will 
thrive in a wet, poorly drained place. 
Most plants found growing naturally 
in low ground can be successfully 
moved to high ground but few of the 
trees or shrubs of the higher ground 
will tolerate the conditions of low 
ground. 

Bald cypress, pin oak, willow oak, 
hackberry, red maple, swamp white 
oak, weeping willows, sycamore and 
river birch are a few of the low- 
ground trees that do well when plant- 
ed on higher well drained soils. In 
fact, it is much easier to transplant 
these low-ground trees to higher 
ground than it is to reset them in the 
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low, wet situations in which they are 
to be found growing naturally. How- 
ever, transplanted trees of these sorts 
should receive careful attention as to 
watering until they are well estab- 
lished. 

On the other hand, trees of the hills, 
such as sugar maple, red oak and 
white ash, soon pass out of the pic- 
ture if they are planted in low, poorly 
drained sites. Most of the shrubs pre- 
fer a well-drained location, and lilacs, 
especially, will not survive long with 
wet feet. A few shrubs which will do 
well in a wet situation are button- 
bush (Cephalanthus occidentalis), In- 
digo-bush (Amorpha fruticosa), tam- 
arisk (Tamarix), red twig dogwood 
(Cornus stolonifera), inkberry (Ilex 
glabra) and the common marsh 
mallow. 

Red cedar and Pfitzer juniper are 
probably the two best water-tolerant 
coniferous evergreens that we have in 
this area, but they prefer the well 
drained site. 

Practically all varieties of trees and 
shrubs prefer a well drained location 
with plenty of water. Poor subdrain- 
age is frequently the correct diagnosis 
for trees or shrubs presenting small 
bronzy foliage that droops and ap- 
pears unhappy. The proper installa- 
tion of drain tiles is the best cure for 
these sick trees or shrubs. 

The proper steps for successful 
shade tree planting are not difficult 
to take. Select your trees at a local 
nursery, preferably when they are 
dressed in their bright fall colors. Well 
grown trees from the nursery have de- 
veloped an abundance of fibrous roots 
which have resulted from occasional 
transplanting. Hence, they transplant 
more successfully than woods trees 
which usually have few fibrous roots. 

For trees to be handled bare-rooted, 
select those about two inches in diam- 
eter or smaller. Good species of shade 
trees such as sugar maple, red oak, 
pin oak and sweet gum, which are 
larger than two inches in diameter, 
are usually best handled with a ball 
of soil burlapped firmly about the 
roots— B & B, in other words. Have 
the trees delivered on one of your 
gardening days, and try to have the 
holes dug before they arrive. 

If the trees are about two-inch size, 
dig the holes four feet across and two 
feet deep. Remove the sod and keep 
it in a pile by itself so it can be placed 
in the bottom of the finished hole. If 
the excavated soil is placed on burlap 


or canvas, the clean up job will be 
easier and more thorough. When the 
trees arrive, place them in the shade 
and cover the roots with wet burlap 
sacks to prevent the fibrous roots from 
drying out. Remove them from the 
pile one by one as planting progresses, 

Pruning of these trees being han. 
dled bare-rooted should consist of re. 
moving about one-third of the branch 
area, to balance up for loss of roots 
and to aid the tree in the formation 
of a symmetrical top. Prune to elim. 
inate V-shaped crotches and interfer. 
ing branches. All cuts should be made 
close to parent branches to encourage 
wound healing and avoid the presence 
of dead stubs, which invite borers and 
diseases. 

It will probably be necessary to fill 
the holes about half full of the loose, 
pulverized soil in order that the trees 
may be set at approximately the same 
level as they were growing in the 
nursery row. Turn the tree so that it 
appears at its best in the location 
chosen for it. Trees in the open lawn 
are generally planted with the heavi- 
est side to the south since growth is 
usually greatest on the north due to 
prevailing southerly winds at the time 
when most active growth is being 
made. 


Winter Gardening 
With a Coldframe 


HAveE 
MADE that cold 
frame vet? My, 
how I wish I 


YOU 


could tempt 
everyone into 
making a cold 
frame, even 
though it were by , 
 « Victor H. Ries 
only a little fel- Ohio 
low two by three 
feet. Actually three by six feet is a 
better size since the cello-glass which 
you would probably use for covering 
it comes in three foot widths. 

Tack it to a frame made of one by 
two inch strips with one or possibly 
two cross bars to prevent the top from 
sagging with the winter snow. If the 
back of the frame is a couple of 
inches higher than the front it will 
shed water a little easier. Number 2 
tongue and grooved pine flooring is 
inexpensive, and makes a good frame. 
Treat it with one of the wood pre- 


eastern states 
of Mid-America 


(Please turn to page 8) 
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Aerial view of the lovely $200,000.00 home of Spurgeon Pickering (Owner of Mondo Grass Company) on the beautiful beach of the Gulf of Mexico; the entirc 
seven lawns, side-walk shoulders and neutral grounds are planted solidly in Mondo Grass; truly one of the most attractive show places of the South. 


PLANT SPRING—SUMMER—FALL—WINTER ,. ‘i C2OUN®,, MOND 0) CAR 
BLUE-GREEN i 


° : : . Trade Mark Registration applied for 
This ad will not appear again this year .. . Demand exceeds supply. Reserve order now. U.S. Patent Office 


Our Blue-Green Mondo “Grass” is described by the U. S. Department of Agriculture as 
quote “Ophiopogon Japonicus, technically called ground cover (formerly called Mondo Ja- 
ponicus) is native of Northern China and should withstand severe degree of freezing; 
drought tolerant, evergreen, commonly called Mondo Grass” unquote. 

It is a “grass” relative to the lily with paper thin blades 1/16” wide. This sod-forming 
EVERGREEN, low-growing oriental genus is currently used by many owners of distinctive 
homes in America for lawn grass. Now we can offer this exclusive Blue-Green Mondo 
“Grass” at popular prices. 

SO HARDY IT CAN BE PLANTED ANYTIME, it is recommended for beautiful 
lawns where mowing is not desired. Blue-Green Mondo “Grass” retains its color the year 
’round; thrives in shade or sun; extremely hardy, rarely requires watering; fantastically 
beautiful, drooping low to the ground in weeping style year after year. REQUIRES NO 
MOWING. 

Ideal for heavy shaded areas or sun, dry or wet. FREE folder of testimonials and 
many photos of Mondo lawns sent on request. 

Mondo is resistant to diseases; insects and animals will not feed on it. Stops erosion, 
grows compactly, crowding out other grass and weeds, multiplies rapidly, approximately 

is a 100 times (10,000%) first year, if properly handled. Enhances property value. So sensa- 
hich tional we expect to revolutionize lawn-making. For good coverage first year plant 2” to 6” 
ring apart. Numerous rooted blades to sprig. 

Z Planting and culture instructions with each order. Remittance with order. Shipped 
ia prepaid. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: If not completely delighted you may return at 
bly \ once for refund. Open account to A-1 rated firms buying 1,000 sprigs or more, FOB Biloxi. 
Be Sprigs shipped in damp moss. 

the 
> of YOU CAN'T LOSE! MONDO GRASS CO. 
will Dept. KC-i!, Biloxi, Miss. 


I enciose $ .....for Prepaid Shipment 
er 9 Mondo Grass 


j Ship Now 0 At proper planting time 1) Or When? 
ig 1S oe 
Name 
ame. 100 Sprigs y 
pre- 1,000 Sprigs : , Address... 


5,000 Sprigs or more per 1,000 
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(Continued from page 6) 
servatives containing copper naphtha- 
nate. Give it two good coats and it 
ought to last you eight or ten years. 
I like the 
inches high and of course the back a 
little bit higher. I set it right on top 
of the ground in any sunny place 


front to be eight or ten 


where the water doesn’t collect and 
face it either south, east or west. 
Right now you can be digging your 
clumps of chrysanthemums and heel- 
ing them in sand or peat in the frame 
if you have trouble keeping them alive 
over winter in the garden. New per- 
ennials that too late to 
plant can be potted up in four- or six- 
inch pots and the pots buried to their 
tops in the frame. Odd plants that 
friends give you the last minute that 
you would lose if you planted in the 
garden can be planted right in the 
frame or put in pots buried to their 
tops. A lot of gardeners have part of 
their frames filled with pansy seedlings 
which are raised in August or bought 
in September. One of mine is filled 
with pots of divisions of rock plants 
not for my own use but to give to 
friends. Several other frames are filled 
with primroses that were not big 
enough to put out directly in the gar- 
den. They will spend the winter in 
the frame and then go out next spring. 
This includes my auricula primroses 
which seem to winter better in the 
frame than out in the open garden. 


you receive 


Starting Evergreens 


Another wonderful use of a section 
of the cold frame is growing your own 
evergreen cuttings. Take out about 
four inches of soil and put in a mix- 
ture of equal parts of sand and peat 
moss. Make cuttings of the tips of 
branches of the past season’s growth 
of evergreens, put them an inch deep, 
half inch apart in a row, two inches 
between rows in the sand and peat 
in the frame. This works beautifully 
for all the different varieties of yew 
and for most of the junipers, and 
arbor-vitaes. I doubt if it will work 
for you for pines, spruces, hemlocks, 
and firs. And try some of the broad- 
leafed evergreens such as boxwood, 
being sure to get cuttings from hardy 
strains in your locality. Also try fire- 
thorn, the evergreen wintercreeper 
(Euonymus), and evergreen barberry. 
But I doubt if you will find it will 
work for rhododendrons, mountain 
laurel, and leucothoe. 

If you need some evergreen ground 


covers—now is a wonderful time to 
put in all the cuttings you will need 
of Japanese spurge, of any hardy in- 
teresting strains of the evergreen Eng- 
lish ivy that you can find and of the 
many varieties of the creeping types 
of wintercreeper (Euonymus) used 
for ground covers. 

Half the fun is to tuck in a few 
cuttings of this and that and the other 
thing just to see if it works. Soak 
the cuttings well after you put them 
in, being careful not to let them dry 
out from the time you take them off 
the plant until you get them into the 
cold frame. Tack a piece of muslin on 
the inside of your cold frame sash to 
shade them and then fasten the sash 
on so it won't blow off. After things 
freeze up, cover the cuttings—after 
thoroughly watering them—with a 


piece of gunny sack and fill in the 
top of the frame with leaves or ex- 
celsior. The gunny sack is merely to 
make it easy to lift them out in the 
spring. Don’t expect any of them to 
be rooted before May and some like 
the boxwood may not root until late 
summer. I will tell you later what to 
do with them after they root. But 
the big thing is that they do not dry 
out anytime between now and when 
they are rooted and taken out of the 
frame. This is just one more use of a 
cold frame. 


Cleaning the Garden 


You ought to realize that cleaning 
up your garden in the fall is mostly 
for esthetic reasons, occasionally for 
garden sanitation. But plants don’t 
have to have it done. So stop worry- 
ing that you haven’t had a chance 
yet to cut off peony leaves, take the 
tops off the mums after they have 
been frozen, or cut back the delph- 
iniums. After all, if they were growing 
wild the tops would stay on and the 
plants would still live and grow. 


If there is disease it is a good thing 
to burn the tops you cut off. Other. 
wise, put them in the compost pile 
and save all that organic matter for 
your garden in the future. The way 
some people rake their beds and clean 
them up, they do more harm than 
good by pulling out roots and tearing 
the plants apart. Except for unsichtly 
tall stems I leave them alone, so 
they gather all the oak leaves as they 
fall and hold them there for the win- 
ter. It’s a lazy man’s way but it works 
—and besides, it gives one friend who 
is a very neat and orderly mathema- 
tician a wonderful chance to think 
that I’m the world’s sloppiest gardener, 

As you throw all of your leaves 
and garden trash on the compost pile, 
after each foot of material scatter a 
cupful of 50 per cent chlordane. This 
serves two purposes: It should keep 
down many if not all the sowbugs 
(pillbugs) that love compost piles as 
their home and will keep out the 
earthworms which destroy so much of 
the organic matter. If you don’t have 
enough leaves, gather in sawdust or 
shavings from any saw mill and mix 
them with your garden trash. It’s lots 
cheaper than buying peat moss. 

If you are the kind of gardener 
that leaves your wheelbarrow or gar- 
den cart out in the rain so that what 
you have in it gets soaking wet, why 
not drill a couple of quarter-inch holes 
in the bottom to let the rain drain 
out? 


Fall Planted Flowers 


Have you ever tried fall sowing 
flower seeds? It works wonderfully 
with all the hardy flowers and even 
with some of the hardy annuals such 
as larkspur, cornflower, nigella, calen- 
dula, and any of the others that nor- 
mally self sow in your locality. And 
as I have said before, I like to sow 
my seeds in pots so I can handle 
them as individual units. Three-inch 
clay flower pots are plenty large 
enough for my place, but you may 
want a four-inch pot. I fill the pot 
half full with a mixture of soil, sand 
and peat sifted through a quarter- 
inch sieve. Then I put in an inch of 
equal parts sand and peat and sow 
my seeds in this. It’s weed free and 
practically sterile and gives marvelous 
germination. I honestly never have 
bothered with treating the seeds with 
any disinfectant, it works so well this 
other way. Some of the perennials 
that you may want to order now to 
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this month might include 
the cardinal flower (Lobelia cardin- 
ais), delphinium, gaillardia, dwarf 
bleeding heart, and hardy candytuft. 


sow later 


Honeysuckles 

The honeysuckles are an interesting 
croup of plants. Of course everyone 
knows the common vine of the Japan- 
se honeysuckle. But all too few are 
acquainted with the many bush hon- 
eysuckles. If you like birds and want 
a big, tall, fast-growing honeysuckle, 
plant an Amur honeysuckle (Lonicera 
Maackii) . They get 20 to 25 feet 
high and at least as broad. We sat 
in the shade of ours the third summer. 
It’s tall, lanky, and has white flowers 
in the spring which drop as_ they 
turn yellow. In the mid fall the ber- 
ries turn red. The cedar waxwings 
love them—so do the cardinals and 
any other seed eating bird that’s 
around during the winter. The birds 
drop seeds here and there so you 
always have half a dozen or so seed- 
lings to give away to friends and 
neighbors. For flowers you will prob- 
ably want the red flowered Zabell 
honeysuckle. For a fast growing bush 
with red berries in summer—the Mor- 
row honeysuckle. Both of these get 
about six or seven feet high. The Mor- 
row will spread out to ten or 12 feet 
and it’s very fast growing. But prac- 
tically all honeysuckles are big bushes 
that you would not want to plant in 
even too close 


front of the house or 


to a ranch type house. 


Mice and Bulbs; 
Winter Window Boxes 


NOVEMBER is WN 
the month in the 
South of mid- 
America when 
the killing frost 


For the 
puts a stop to all southern states 
of Mid-America 
by 
Robert H. Rucker 


Texas 
Technological College 


flowering activity 
in our gardens. 
By the middle of 
the month, prac- 
tically all of the 
area has been subjected to a killing 
frost. In some isolated spots there are 
gardens that escape damage until De- 
cember. One of the weather phenom- 
ena of this area seems to be that if a 
garden escapes this first surge of win- 
ter, it may remain in active growth 
until after the first of the year. Then 
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5 PACKETS~—5 BEST COLORS 


auger eS 
> SPECIAL for You to THeey 


Choicest colors—scarlet, rose, salmon, blue, white. 

All exquisitely waved and frilled, the world’s finest 
Sweet Peas! Fall sowing produces deeper roots and 
stronger vines—avoids the risk of planting delays next 
spring due to bad weather. You’ll have earlier, larger 
flowers, on longer stems—and a longer season of bloom! 
We’ll mail postpaid with easy directions all 5 Packets of 
Seeds, 1 of each color, grown on Burpee’s own Floradale 
Farms—$1.25 value for only 25c! Send 25¢ TODAY, at our risk. 


Grow 


Burpee Seed 
Catalog FREE 


FOUNDATION PLANTING / 


10 Plants: 6 Pfitzer Juniper, 

spreader, blue-green. For sunny 10 ty 
spots. 4 Japanese Yew, upright, 
compact, deep green. Sun or 
shade. All 2 and 3 times trans- 
planted, 10” to 16”. Strong roots. 


Postpaid at planting time. FREE CATALOG 
MUSSER rorests. Bityapre.s Indiana. Pa 


TREE PEONIES 


We offer the largest selection of choice! 
Tree Peonies in the country having! 
purchased the entire Tree Peony Stox kl 

of famous Oberlin Peony Gardens! 1 

Write for new FREE colored catalogue!| 


LOUIS SMIRNOW ! 
Dept. G11, 85 Linden Lane, Brookville, L. |., N. Y. 


The Sure, Easy Way to 


Better Atel 


’ Use the Plant Food That Makes 
Indoor Plarits Grow Best! 


Produces such vigorous plants, masses of colorful blooms and 
healthy foliage you won’t believe your eyes when you see the 


results. 


We know of no better plant food than RA-PID-GRO. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 260 survec suitaing 


Clinton, lowa or Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Riverside, California 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Rare Begonias and Geraniums, New 

Winter Window Bulbs, Easy Orchids. 

Illustrated Catalog on request. 
PEARCE SEED CO. 


Dept. V8 Moorestown, N. J. 


LOVELY GLOXINIAS 


LARGE POST 
BULBS $1 PAID 


One each—six colors. Limit twelve bulbs 
per customer. 


LLOYD’S GARDENS Giadstone, Oregon 


wican Violets 


Other House Plants 


Including 
Philodendron 
Monstera 
Flame Violet 
Anthurium 
Wax Begonia 
Rex Begonia 
Cyclamen 
Ivies 
Kalanchoe 
Poinsettia 
Crown of Thorns 
Gardenias 
Patience Plant 
Ferns 
Kangaroo Vine 
Dracaena 
Orchids 
Snake Plant 
And Many Others 


Used by florists and home-gardeners alike for many years, 


it’s the plant food many experts prefer. 


So easy to use because 


it dissolves instantly, leaves no residue and doesn’t burn plants. 
Contains elements, vitamins and hormones house plants need. 
Dissoive RA-PID-GRO in water, 1 teaspoon to 2 quarts, then 


water or syringe plants as usual. 
amazing results with RA-PID-GRO! 
6 oz. 50c; % Ib. 75c; 


Forget past failures—enjoy 


1 Ib. $1.30; 2 Ibs. $2.50 


RA-PID-GRO CORP., Dansville, N. Y. 


RALBID-CRO 


Get RA-PID-GRO from Your Garden Dept. or Nurseryman NOW 












































































































































































































































































































































(Continued from page 9 
there is the occasional plant that, be- 
cause of its location in a tiny “climate” 
that favors it, or because of its physi- 
ological condition, will withstand frost 
and keep growing and blooming dur- 
ing most of the winter. November is 
a rather busy garden month. Fall 
weather here is always wonderful, and 
it is a genuine pleasure to be outside. 

Bulbs—Planting of spring flowering 
bulbs may be continued this month 
even though the largest planting was 
probably made last month. These 
bulbs can be planted as late as the 
last of December, therefore it is possi- 
ble to give bulbs for Christmas. Some 
of the best tulips I ever had were 
planted on Thanksgiving Day! In 
planting, a cushion of sand under the 
bulbs will insure good drainage and 
prevent rotting. In many city gardens 
in new areas of development, field 
mice will come in and may destroy 
many bulbs in their search for food. 
Mice often use the runs made by 
moles in their search for the bulbs. 
So be on guard against moles for this 
reason. In planting bulbs, remember 
the rule on depth of planting: cover 
the growing points of each bulb to a 
depth twice the greatest dimension of 
the bulb. For example, a daffodil bulb 
two inches long by one and one-half 
inches wide would be covered to a 
depth of four inches. If you are forcing 
bulbs in pots for indoor bloom, per- 
haps you will want to pot some more 
to continue the succession of bloom. 
Many were probably potted last 
month, and these should be checked 
for moisture and possible damage by 
mice. Bulbs for forcing should always 
be thoroughly soaked before storing 
for good root development. 

To stimulate the children’s interest, 
try growing a few paper white nar- 
cissus in water and clean 
gravel or rocks. Another fascinating 
project is growing hyacinths in hya- 
cinth glasses. These special glasses will 
hold one large bulb and the roots 
develop into the lower part where 


bowls of 


they are easily seen through the clear 
glass. A small piece of charcoal will 
sweeten the water and prevent con- 
tamination. 

Fall Clean-up—This is a very im- 
portant chore. After a killing frost, 
there will be much debris to remove. 
For all the bulbous and_ tuberous 
plants, it is important that the tops 
be cut off as soon as possible. Frost 
causes a chemical change in the cell 


10 


sap that is toxic to the tubers or bulbs 
if it reaches them. 

The leaves of deciduous trees and 
shrubs fall this month, except for a 
few persistent ones. Frost causes for- 
mation of the abcission layer—that is, 
the structure that seals off the flow 
of food to the leaf. This causes the 
leaf to drop. A wise gardener will 
always save the leaves for composting. 
Leaves should not be allowed to re- 
main in the garden area as they do 
not make a satisfactory mulch in most 
cases. They have a tendency to pack 
and exclude the passage of air. Do 
not burn the garden debris unless 
there is evidence of disease that might 
be carried over to next year in a 
compost pile. A good fall clean-up 





removes many insect breeding places, 
and results in the accumulation of 
much valuable compost material. Fall 
is a good time to begin a compost pile. 
The compost pile is becoming more 
and more valuable as the only source 
of humus for our gardens in metro- 
politan areas. Why worry with all the 
problems relative to disposing of the 
leaves and garden litter? More and 
more towns and cities are prohibiting 
the burning of leaves because it con- 
stitutes a nuisance. A simple compost 
pile consists of just raking the leaves 
into a corner and covering with dirt. 
By spring, the leaves will have de- 
composed into a light, crumbly mix- 
ture that is a perfect source of organic 
matter. There is a leaf mill attach- 
ment for lawn mowers, or separate 
units that will grind the leaves to a 
powder and replace it on the lawn. 
These leaf mills are a good investment 
and do a perfect job of making a 
leaf mulch on the lawn. You can 
use these to mulch the leaves for 
use in other areas by working the 
machine carefully over a paved area. 
The leaves are reduced to a fine meal- 
like quality that decomposes rapidly. 





Roses—Roses need to be “winter. 
ized” for the season. The _ bushes 
should be checked closely for dead o, 
diseased wood which should be ye. 
moved; competing branches that cross 
or rub need to be corrected: it is also 
wise to remove or shorten unusually 
long canes that might be injured by 
high winds or snow and ice. Faded 
blooms and unopened buds killed by 
frost should be removed, and it might 
be well to remove the few remaining 
scraggly leaves in this fall clean-up. 
Paint any cuts with a pliable tree 
paint to prevent dehydration or the 
entrance of disease or cane borers. An 
application of two cups of slow-acting 
bone meal dug into the soil around 
each plant will be available when 
growth starts in early spring. Soil can 
be pulled up around the base of the 
canes to provide protection against 
severe freezing. Although planting is 
recommended in some areas, it is not 
best in the South of mid-America. 
February is the most desirable time 
for planting or replanting of roses. 

Perennials—In removing the killed 
tops of these plants, leave about two 
inches of stem. These stubs will help 
mark the permanent plantings. Many 
successful gardeners remove about one 
inch of the top soil around perennials 
and replace with a top dressing of 
clean sand as a sanitary measure. This 
is good practice for garden cleanli- 
ness. Dormant root perennials can be 
planted throughout this month. Many 
are available at the local seed stores 
and plant houses. Peonies are avail- 
able and should be planted this month. 
Select the three to five eye divisions 
for best results. In planting, remem- 
ber they are heavy feeders. Supply 
them with a good amount of available 
plant food. Keep the tubers out of 
direct contact with manure or com- 
mercial fertilizer as rotting can be 
caused by it. 

Window boxes—These can be kept 
gay and exciting all winter by plant- 
ing with dwarf evergreens or young 
evergreens that can be transplanted 
to a permanent location in the spring. 
Even tips of evergreen branches can be 
plunged into the soil of window boxes 
where they will make a pleasing show 
for weeks at a time. Plan regular 
displays of permanent materials 
throughout the winter in an otherwise 
uninteresting area. A Thanksgiving 
theme for November, Christmas for 
December, snow scenes for January, 
and on and on—this is another chance 
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to interest the child or provide an in- 
teresting “window scape” for a shut- 
in. With a little imagination, window 
boxes can become a wonderful part 
of garden activities. 


Coldframes and greenhouses — 
These structures, while not elaborate, 
can play a vital part in an active 
garden program. November is a ood 
month to build or repair them. Both 
structures are similar in construction, 
but vary in heat requirements. A hot 
bed has some type of generated heat, 
but a coldframe depends on the sun. 
The size of the structure will vary, 
depending on the amount of space 
and the cost. Several new plastics 
make good covers for these, and the 
price of construction is declining each 
year. Tender perennials can be stored 
in these for the winter and new plants 
started weeks ahead of regular sched- 
ule in the spring. If you have never 
tried your hand with a hotbed or 
greenhouse, do so and you will re- 
ceive untold pleasure from the ex- 
perience. 

Flowering shrubs This group of 
plants needs only corrective pruning 


to improve the habit of growth or 
remove crossing and rubbing limbs. 
Flower buds are already formed for 
next season’s bloom and pruning will 
remove valuable bloom wood. It is 
advisable to dig in two cupfuls of 
bone meal or other slow-acting food 
so it will be available as growth be- 
gins in early spring. This group of 
shrubs needs a ready supply of food, 
as the blooms push out. With young 
trees it may be necessary to enclose 
the trunk from ground level to a 
height of 12 inches with heavy wire 
mesh to prevent damage from rodents 
that chew off the bark in search of 
food. This is especially important in 
sections where snow is present for 
any length of time, particularly in new 
developments on the outskirts of 
towns. 


House plants Take cuttings of 
some of the garden plants and start 
in pots for use in the garden next 
year. A few forced bulbs in this dis- 
play will add color and interest. If 
your water supply has a high con- 
centration of salts, it will be wise to 
catch rainwater and use for watering. 


(Please turn page §) 


“Isn’t that the same tree that was going to provide us shade and com- 
fort during the summer months?” 
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Perma-NWest 


GIFTS FOR INDOOR GARDENERS! 


Perma-Nest Plant Trays 





See How They Nest 
The most outstanding new indoor gardening product of 
1955. Over % million in use Tested and purchased by 
over 60 gov't and university greenhouses. Approved for 
all N. Y. City public schools. The only standard size seed 
flat that never rots, rusts, or corrodes. Shipped watertite 
with drainage easily inserted. Excellent for seed and slip 
. indoor gardens. constant moisture potted plant 
rting and displayin African Violets, Gloxinias. 
» ete Note in picture how perfectly they nest 
for easy carrying and minimum storage 
Four sizes Grey or Light Green 
22 x 11 x 234" 8x 12x 2%" 
2 for $3.50 e« 4 for $6.75 3 for $1.75 « 6 for $2.95 
6 tor $9.25 12 for $5.75 
8x 8x 2/2" 4x 8x 2" 
3 for $1.45 e 6 for $2.50 6 for $1.45 « 12 for $2.50 
12 for $4.75 4 for $4.75 


Combination offer 1 of ea. 4 sizes—$2.95 





Crystal-Lite Indoor Greenhouse 


2 Ft. Long, 2 Ft. High, 18 Inches Wide 
sarkling beauty, with features not available in green- 
at 5 times the price Center of interest in any 
Provides enjoyable fall and winter hobby Auto- 
matic wick-fed watering nurtures plants and seedlings 
perfectly Fluorescent light attachment provides crystal- 
beauty display 1 sufficient sunlight so that plants need 
never be ” touched Automatic daily repeat timer 
available o light Complete greenhouse with brass 
stand. wick watering and reservoir — S. Complete 
fluorescent light attachment — 9 
repeat timer for light — 8.95. 








-95. Automatic daily 
Ideal Christmas Gift. 


Perma-Nest Moist-Rite Tray Kit 


u 
2 Ft. Long, 1 Ft. Wide, 6 Inches High 


Keep those seedlings, slips, rooted and potted plants 
perfectly watered with this Moist-Rite Perma-Nest Kit 
Beautiful Hi-impact polystyrene tray set in attractive 
brass stand Automatic wick-fed watering and 3 pint 
reservoir Complete, unique, useful gift, $4.25. 


Perma-Nest Graceful Long Planter 


19” x 6” x 314” 
od, Grey, Yellow, Light Green 
top quality e quarter the 

: planters. 4 color select 





corroding 
mantel, ° » top, table center-piece, 
office or church Ideal for rooted planting or holds 5 
four inch potted plants with natural root watering. $1.50 
each 3 for $4.00. The Year ‘Round Gift. 





Wide and Deep Tray 


Rugged and versatile For seedlings, bulbs, rooted or 
potted plants. $1.95 each. 13 x 15 x 4” deep. 3 for $5. 


Please add 10% postage to all orders 
Full refund guarantee 


GROWERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 2211E, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from page 9) 
there is the occasional plant that, be- 
cause of its location in a tiny “climate” 
that favors it, or because of its physi- 
ological condition, will withstand frost 
and keep growing and blooming dur- 
ing most of the winter. November is 
Fall 


weather here is always wonderful, and 


a rather busy garden month. 


it is a genuine pleasure to be outside. 

Bulbs—Planting of spring flowering 
bulbs may be continued this month 
even though the largest planting was 
probably made last month. These 
bulbs can be planted as late as the 
last of December, therefore it is possi- 
ble to give bulbs for Christmas. Some 
of the best tulips I ever had were 
planted on Thanksgiving Day! In 
planting, a cushion of sand under the 
bulbs will insure good drainage and 
prevent rotting. In many city gardens 
in new areas of development, field 
mice will come in and may destroy 
many bulbs in their search for food. 
Mice often use the runs made by 
moles in their search for the bulbs. 
So be on guard against moles for this 
reason. In planting bulbs, remember 
the rule on depth of planting: cover 
the growing points of each bulb to a 
depth twice the greatest dimension of 
the bulb. For example, a daffodil bulb 
two inches long by one and one-half 
inches wide would be covered to a 
depth of four inches. If you are forcing 
bulbs in pots for indoor bloom, per- 
haps you will want to pot some more 
to continue the succession of bloom. 
Many were probably potted last 
month, and these should be checked 
for moisture and possible damage by 
mice. Bulbs for forcing should always 
be thoroughly soaked before storing 
for good root development. 

To stimulate the children’s interest, 
try growing a few paper white nar- 
cissus in and clean 
rocks. Another fascinating 
project is growing hyacinths in hya- 


bowls of water 


gravel or 


cinth glasses. These special glasses will 
hold one large bulb and the roots 
develop into the lower part where 
they are easily seen through the clear 
glass. A small piece of charcoal will 
sweeten the water and prevent con- 
tamination. 

Fall Clean-up—This is a very im- 
portant chore. After a killing frost, 
there will be much debris to remove. 
For all the bulbous and_ tuberous 
plants, it is important that the tops 
be cut off as soon as possible. Frost 
causes a chemical change in the cell 
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sap that is toxic to the tubers or bulbs 
if it reaches them. 

The leaves of deciduous trees and 
shrubs fall this month, except for a 
few persistent ones. Frost causes for- 
mation of the abcission layer—that is, 
the structure that seals off the flow 
of food to the leaf. This causes the 
leaf to drop. A wise gardener will 
always save the leaves for composting. 
Leaves should not be allowed to re- 
main in the garden area as they do 
not make a satisfactory mulch in most 
cases. They have a tendency to pack 
and exclude the passage of air. Do 
not burn the garden debris unless 
there is evidence of disease that might 
be carried over to next year in a 
compost pile. A good fall clean-up 


removes many insect breeding places, 
and results in the accumulation of 
much valuable compost material. Fall 
is a good time to begin a compost pile. 
The compost pile is becoming more 
and more valuable as the only source 
of humus for our gardens in metro- 
politan areas. Why worry with all the 
problems relative to disposing of the 
leaves and garden litter? More and 
more towns and cities are prohibiting 
the burning of leaves because it con- 
stitutes a nuisance. A simple compost 
pile consists of just raking the leaves 
into a corner and covering with dirt. 
By spring, the leaves will have de- 
composed into a light, crumbly mix- 
ture that is a perfect source of organic 
matter. There is a leaf mill attach- 
ment for lawn mowers, or separate 
units that will grind the leaves to a 
powder and replace it on the lawn. 
These leaf mills are a good investment 
and do a perfect job of making a 
leaf mulch on the lawn. You can 
use these to mulch the leaves for 
use in other areas by working the 
machine carefully over a paved area. 
The leaves are reduced to a fine meal- 
like quality that decomposes rapidly. 


Roses—Roses need to be “winter. 
ized” for the season. The _ bushes 
should be checked closely for dead o, 
diseased wood which should be ye. 
moved; competing branches that cross 
or rub need to be corrected: it is also 


wise to remove or shorten unusualh 


long canes that might be injured by 
high winds or snow and ice. Faded 
blooms and unopened buds killed by 
frost should be removed, and it might 
be well to remove the few remaining 
scraggly leaves in this fall clean-up. 
Paint any cuts with a pliable tree 
paint to prevent dehydration or the 
entrance of disease or cane borers. An 
application of two cups of slow-acting 
bone meal dug into the soil around 
each plant will be available when 
growth starts in early spring. Soil can 
be pulled up around the base of the 
canes to provide protection against 
severe freezing. Although planting is 
recommended in some areas, it is not 
best in the South of mid-America. 
February is the most desirable time 
for planting or replanting of roses. 

Perennials—In removing the killed 
tops of these plants, leave about two 
inches of stem. These stubs will help 
mark the permanent plantings. Many 
successful gardeners remove about one 
inch of the top soil around perennials 
and replace with a top dressing of 
clean sand as a sanitary measure. This 
is good practice for garden cleanli- 
ness. Dormant root perennials can be 
planted throughout this month. Many 
are available at the local seed stores 
and plant houses. Peonies are avail- 
able and should be planted this month. 
Select the three to five eye divisions 
for best results. In planting, remem- 
ber they are heavy feeders. Supply 
them with a good amount of available 
plant food. Keep the tubers out of 
direct contact with manure or com- 
mercial fertilizer as rotting can be 
caused by it. 

Window boxes—These can be kept 
gay and exciting all winter by plant- 
ing with dwarf evergreens or young 
evergreens that can be transplanted 
to a permanent location in the spring. 
Even tips of evergreen branches can be 
plunged into the soil of window boxes 
where they will make a pleasing show 
for weeks at a time. Plan regular 
displays of permanent materials 
throughout the winter in an otherwise 
uninteresting area. A Thanksgiving 
theme for November, Christmas for 
December, snow scenes for January, 
and on and on—this is another chance 
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to interest the child or provide an in- 
teresting “window scape” for a shut- 
in. With a little imagination, window 
boxes can become a wonderful part 
of garden activities. 


Coldframes and greenhouses — 
These structures, while not elaborate, 
can play a vital part in an active 
garden program. November is a sood 
month to build or repair them. Both 
structures are similar in construction, 
but vary in heat requirements. A hot 
bed has some type of generated heat, 
but a coldframe depends on the sun. 
The size of the structure will vary, 
depending on the amount of space 
and the cost. Several new plastics 
make good covers for these, and the 
price of construction is declining each 
year. Tender perennials can be stored 
in these for the winter and new plants 
started weeks ahead of regular sched- 
ule in the spring. If you have never 
tried your hand with a hotbed or 
greenhouse, do so and you will re- 
ceive untold pleasure from the ex- 
perience. 

Flowering shrubs This group of 
plants needs only corrective pruning 


to improve the habit of growth or 
remove crossing and rubbing limbs. 
Flower buds are already formed for 
next season’s bloom and pruning will 
remove valuable bloom wood. It is 
advisable to dig in two cupfuls of 
bone meal or other slow-acting food 
so it will be available as growth be- 
gins in early spring. This group of 
shrubs needs a ready supply of food, 
as the blooms push out. With young 
trees it may be necessary to enclose 
the trunk from level to a 
height of 12 inches with heavy wire 
mesh to prevent damage from rodents 
that chew off the bark in search of 
food. This is especially important in 
sections where present for 
any length of time, particularly in new 
developments on the outskirts of 
towns. 


ground 


snow is 


House plants Take cuttings of 
some of the garden plants and start 
in pots for use in the garden next 
year. A few forced bulbs in this dis- 
play will add color and interest. If 
your water supply has a high con- 
centration of salts, it will be wise to 
catch rainwater and use for watering. 


(Please turn page 6) 


“Isn’t that the same tree that was going to provide us shade and com- 


fort during the summer months? 
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GIFTS FOR INDOOR GARDENERS! 


Perma-Nest Plant Trays 


See How They Nest 
most outstanding new indoor gardening product of 
955. Over 1% million in use Tested and purchased by 
over 60 gov't and university greenhouses Approved for 
all N. Y. City public schools. The only standard size seed 
flat that never rots, rusts, or corrodes. Shipped watertite 
re sily inserted. Excellent for seed and slip 
starting, gardens. constant moisture potted plant 
tray Starting and displaying African Violets, Gloxinias. 
Begonias, etc Note in picture how perfectly they nest 
for easy carrying and minimum storage 
Four sizes — Grey or Light Green 
22 x 11 x 234" 8x 12x 2%" 
2 for $3.50 « 4 for $6.75 3 for $1.75 « 6 for $2.95 
6 tor $9.25 12 for $5.75 
8x 8 x 22" 4x8x 22" 
3 for $1.45 « 6 for $2.50 6 for $1.45 e« 12 for $2.50 
4 for $4.75 


Combination offer 1 of ea. 4 sizes—$2.95 


Crystal-Lite Indoor Greenhouse 


2 Ft. Long, 2 Ft. High, 18 Inches Wide 
arkling beauty, with features not available in green- 
> at S times the price Center of interest in any 

Provides enjoyable fall and winter hobby Auto- 
matic wick-fed watering nurtures plants and seedlings 
perfectly Fluorescent light attachment provides crystal- 
beauty display and sufficient sunlight so that plants need 
ever be <1 or touched. Automatic daily repeat timer 
available ‘or light Complete senhouse with brass 
stand. wick watering and reservoir $11.95. Complete 
fluorescent light attachment — $8.95. Automatic daily 
repeat timer for light — $8.95. Ideal Christmas Gift. 








Perma-Nest Moist-Rite Tray Kit 


2 Ft. Long, 1 Ft. Wide, 6 Inches High 
Keep those seedlings, slips, rooted and potted plants 
perfectly watered with this Moist-Rite Perma-Nest Kit 
Beautiful Hi-impact polystyrene tray set in attractive 
brass stand Automatic wick-fed watering and 3 pint 
reservoir Complete, unique, useful gift, $4.25. 


Perma-Nest Graceful Long Planter 


19” x 6” x 3%” 
Red, Grey, Yellow, Light Green 
Graceful design and top quality One quarter the cost 
of corroding copper or brass planters 4 color selection. 
For mantel, window-sill, piano top, table center-piece, 
office or church Ideal for rooted planting or holds 5 
four inch potted plants with natural root watering. $1.50 
each 3 for $4.00. The Year "Round Gift. 


Wide and Deep Tray 


Rugged and versatile For seedlings, bulbs, rooted or 
potted plants. $1.95 each. 13 x 15 x 4” deep. 3 for $5. 


Please add 10% postage to all orders 
Full refund guarantee 


GROWERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 2211E, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from page 11) 

Miscellaneous— Mulch the pansies 
set out last month with pulverized 
manure and you may still put out 
pansies for winter color. Pansies have 
a remarkable recovery ability even 
when frozen back to the growing 
points. Lawns have stopped growing, 
but should go into winter at a height 
of two inches. Be careful in making 
lawn repairs during the winter months 
as lawn grasses will smother if cov- 
ered very deep. Maintain the water 
level in pools and water features. It 
is wise to cut off fountains and intri- 
cate displays of water to protect them 
from freezing. Ground pools will be 
all right, because of the heat from 
the soil. Remove old canes from lilacs 
and mulch heavily with well-rotted 
cow manure. 


The Camera as 
A Gardening Tool 


OQuR SUMMER 
gardens are now 
but memories. 

The flood of 

nursery catalogs 

has not as yet 

advanced on us high plains states 
to stir up enthu- : eteanaanes 
siasm for next 
years garden. 
But wait, maybe 
you are one of those who takes copi- 
ous garden notes—perhaps a garden 
diary, or just a note jotted down now 
and then, to remind you of something 
new or striking that you saw in a 
friend’s garden. Or maybe it was a 
new idea you picked up on a garden 
tour or a garden club meeting. What 
a help these notes can be in garden 
planning! 

Many are combining the hobby of 
photography with gardening. It is a 
good combination. Good color slides 
from several angles give a wonderful 
visual picture of your garden that you 
can study at leisure during winter 
months. Pictures taken at monthly in- 
tervals, or more often, help to give 
you an idea of how well you are 
planning succession of bloom in the 
garden. Color slides of gardens you 
have visited in other areas give a 
permanent record of these places. By 
studying them you may be able to 
pick up ideas for your own place. 
Perhaps you have garden friends or 
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western and 


y 
Leonard A. Yager 
Montana State College 


correspondents in other areas, or in 
another country. There is no better 
way of sharing your garden with such 
friends than by sending duplicate 
slides or color prints of your garden 
to them. Perhaps they will reciprocate 
with similar pictures from their gar- 
den. 

Color slides of special flowers, such 
as gladiolus, dahlias, lilies, narcissus, 
or irises, give an excellent record of 
color, form and other characteristics 
of the many varieties available. In- 
deed, the use of color slides of va- 
rieties is a very popular way of pre- 
senting such a discussion at a garden 
club meeting. 


Kind of Camera 


Taking color slides is not difficult. 
Since color film is somewhat more 
sensitive to over- and under-exposure 
than many films used in black-and- 
white photography, a camera with 
some control over lens opening (dia- 
phragm) and shutter speeds is de- 
sirable. The 35mm miniature camera 
has been very popular for color slides. 
Its popularity has stemmed from the 
fact that such cameras are usually 
small and compact, and that the cost 
per slide is lower compared to cameras 
using larger films. One drawback has 
been that film is usually available 
only in 20 and 36 exposure rolls. This 
is a disadvantage for those who take 
only a few pictures at a time. Film 
manufacturers suggest that once part 
of a roll of color film is exposed, the 
remainder should be exposed as soon 
as possible, since it is not good to 
leave the exposed portion of film too 
long in the camera. 

The Bantam size was popular for 
a time because it used an eight ex- 
posure roll. At present there is a surge 
of interest in the larger 24%, x 2%4 
size. Projectors are available with in- 
terchangeable slide changers for either 
35mm or the larger 244 inch square 
films. 


Suitable cameras are priced from 
around $35 up to several hundred 
dollars. You do not need an expensive 
camera to take good color slides. Ip 
purchasing a camera, you will be con. 
fronted with a perplexing number of 
kinds of cameras. If you discuss with 
your camera dealer the kind of pic. 
tures you plan to take, he can often 
give you very helpful advice on which 
type camera is best for your purposes. 

Many pictures are spoiled because 
of improper exposure. An exposure 
meter is helpful in calculating correct 
exposure, but one must follow the 
manufacturer’s directions in using it 
properly. Many photographers get 
along without a meter and take good 
pictures. Film manufacturers supply 
exposure guides with their film which 
are helpful in calculating exposure if 
a meter is not available. 

Often pictures can be improved if 
the photographer uses a tripod to 
support the camera. Too many ama- 
teur pictures are blurred or unsharp 
because of camera movement at the 
time the shutter is released. A good 
tripod prevents this. Another thing 
to watch is to set the lens at the 
proper distance, otherwise the picture 
will be out of focus. Another trick is 
the use of depth of field focusing. In 
many garden pictures there is quite 
a distance between the nearest and 
farthest object. By use of depth of 
field tables (or scales engraved on 
the camera lens) one can frequently 
photograph the scene so that both 
the nearest and farthest objects are 
acceptably in focus. Your camera 
dealer or an experienced photog- 
rapher should be able to explain this 
to you. Or you can consult a photog- 
raphy manual on the subject. 

Lighting Problems 

As you become more experienced 
you will recognize the value of differ- 
ent kinds of light. Wait until the time 
of day when the light seems to be 
at the right angle to show up that 
section of the garden to best advan- 
tage. Basically, you will recognize 
these three kinds of lighting: front 
lighting, side lighting, and back light- 
ing. 

With front lighting, the sun will be 
to your back and the back of the 
camera. This kind of lighting is use- 
ful with flowers and plants that show 
strong, brilliant color contrasts. Front 
lighting is useful, for example, in 
photographing heavy textures and 
multipetaled flowers. 
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Side lighting occurs when the sun 
(or artificial light) is coming in at a 
right angle to the camera. This kind 
of lighting is useful to bring out tex- 
ture in flowers or plant foliage. Back 
lighting occurs when the light comes 
from in front of you and the camera. 
It is useful in bringing out delicate 
veining in certain thin leaves, and the 
delicate color of petals saturated with 
color from light passing through them. 


BO |e 
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FRONT LIGHTING BACK LIGHTING LIGHTING 

Normal exposure is used with front 
lighted scenes, but some increase in 
exposure is necessary for flowers and 
scenes taken in side or back-light. A 
lens shade is a must for back-lit pic- 
tures, and improves color quality of 
pictures taken in other kinds of light. 
Many amateur photographers over- 
look the value of a 
relatively inexpensive 
that often improves pictures im- 
mensely. With a proper lens shade, 
taking pictures almost directly towards 
the sun or a light is possible. How- 
ever, don’t point the lens directly into 
the sun! 

Brilliant sunlight the most 
extreme contrast between the lightest 
and darkest parts of the picture. This 
may be greater than the latitude of 
the color film used. 
ture may show 
shadows. 


lens shade—a 
item, but one 


offers 


The resulting pic- 
very dark distracting 
Using a white cardboard or 
tinfoil to reflect light into the shadows 
will help lessen this contrast. Lightly 
overcast skies shed much more re- 
flected light with less contrast between 
light and shadow areas, 
more pleasing close-ups. With fast 
color films available, the camera need 
not be put away on dull days. Very 
pleasing pictures, especially close-ups, 
can be taken on dull, overcast days— 
even when it is raining. 


resulting in 


Close-up photography can become 
a fascinating specialty. General garden 
scenes supplemented with a number 
of well-chosen, close- “ups add a great 
deal of spice ‘and varie ty to a slide 
show. The problems in close-up pho- 
tography vary with equipment you are 
using. Again, your photo dealer or 
an experienced photographer can ad- 
vise you on the best equipment to use. 
This may vary from 


very simple 


(Please turn page }) 
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Huge, graceful, fluffy, the loveliest Zinnias ever created. So 

y, striking in the garden, so enchanting in bouquets, they are pre- 
“ Ss " ferred above all others. Immense yet dainty, up to 6 in. across, 

: on extra long stems. Easy to arrange in graceful bouquets. 
See How Easy to Grow! 

Just sow seeds outdoors in spring, and 5 days later the 
fast-growing plants appear. They soon become 3 ft. tall and 
bloom abundantly all season long. SPECIAL—for a limited 
time only, we’ll send you postpaid all 3 25c-Packets of seeds 

—pink, yellow, and scarlet, one of each color 
for only 10c. Send Dime Today! 
Burpee Seed Catalog FREE 


Ss America’s favorite garden book, over 500 pictures, many in color. 
World’s finest flowers and vegetables, the best seeds that grow! 


W. Atlee B 


urpee Co. 261 Burpee Building 


Clinton, lowa or pottenioone 32, Pa. or Riverside, California 


materials 


Now...a Plastic Covered Greenhouse 


that lasts for Years and Years 


This new, clear, semi-rigid 
plastic discovery — _ Sisal- 
Glaze — has been acclaimed 
by professional greenhouse 
growers as the ideal, low-cost, 
glass-replacement material. It 
is drastically reducing the cost 
of greenhouse construction. 
Unlike other low-cost plastics 
it lasts for years and years. 
Now every home grower can 
ad : 


build his own low-cost green- 
house of Sisal-Glaze. 


Send $1.00 for Easi-Bild* Pattern 


or see your lumber, building 
material or hardware dealer. 
You get step by step instruc- 
tions, material list, ete. Easy 
to erect yourself or with un- 
skilled help. Materials cost less 
than $90. 


Sun tan all winter in your own back yard 
Sisal-Glaze, unlike glass or any other low-cost plastic, con- 
tinuously lets in the health-giving ultraviolet rays. 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
Pattern Dept. FG-11, Attleboro, Mass. 


Here’s $1.00 for my Easi-Bild Pattern with full in- 
structions for erecting a Sisal-Glaze sunhouse. 


Name 
Street. 
City 
Zone 
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close-up lenses to involved bellows 
set-ups. 

Least expensive are the Portra or 
close-up lenses. They are attached to 
the front of the camera lens. With 
single-lens reflex cameras, the picture 
to be taken can be examined directly 
through the camera. With direct view- 
ing types of cameras and twin-lens 
reflex types, correction must be made 
for a condition known as “parallax” 
since the image seen through the view 
finder is not exactly in the same plane 
as that of the lens. Devices are on 
the market that can be placed over 
the view finder to make the necessary 
corrections and allow for correct fo- 
cusing. Otherwise, the correction must 
be made visually, and a tape measure 
used to measure the distance between 
the object photographed and the film 
plane. Another device for solving the 
problem is a focusing frame. For more 
expensive cameras with removable 
lenses, bellows focusing devices are 
available that allow for variable fo- 
cusing through a large range of image 
sizes. Many other devices are avail- 
able to assist in the special problems 
of close-up photography. 

Photography can be a very impor- 
tant second hobby for you. Do not 
give up because, at first, it is seemingly 
complicated. Once the fundamental 
principles are learned, color photog- 
raphy is not difficult. When you have 
mastered the fundamentals, you can 
delve into other phases such as indoor 
photography, close-ups, flash and 
strobe photography. 

Photography will help maintain 
your interest in gardening the year 
around—taking those garden pictures 
during the summer months, and en- 
joying their beauty during the winter. 


A MINIATURE bug duster for house 
plants can be made from the plastic 
squeeze bottle sold with some sham- 
poos or home permanent kits. 

Use a small nail to make the hole 
larger. Put in the dust and you are all 
ready to go. I have used other plastic 
bottles but the one I like best came 
with a home permanent and is just 
the right size for African violets. The 
top also lifts off easily for filling.— 
Mrs. Charles Weigel, Iowa. 
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Saving Chrysanthemums, 
Roses, Strawberries, 
Raspberries 


From the 
northern edge to 
the southern 
fringe of the 
north central re- 
gion there is a 
wide range of 
by weather condi- 
Robert A. Phillips tions in late fall. 
uae Consequently 
of Minnesota q ; 

there is also a 
considerable range of opportunities for 
gardening activities. For example in 
the far northern range, cold weather 
has settled for the season all garden 
and landscape work except making 
provisions for winter protection. But 
for each 100 miles south of this range 
the gardening season is extended a 
a full week, making it possible to do 
things that cannot be done farther 
north. This fact complicates the mat- 
ter of writing about gardening here 
and makes it necessary for the reader 
to understand that there are wide vari- 
ations in the weather. Further com- 
plications are caused by the fact that 
seasons are not the same year after 
year in this part of the country. Some- 
times winter comes early, sometimes it 
is late, often it starts suddenly and 
there are times when it comes, is here 
for a short while, then retreats and 
does not return for several weeks. 

Usually, some time in November, 
early or late depending upon where 
you are, the glory of the garden chrys- 
anthemum is cut short by freezing 
weather, but not before having had 
two to three months of bountiful 
blooming and a sensational display of 
color. Within recent years the garden 
mum has become one of the most im- 
portant of all the flowering plants. 
Its long season of flowering, abund- 
ance of blooms, wide range of colors 
and blossom types, and exceptional 
value for use in bouquets as well as 
landscape and garden display have 
placed it in a class by itself. Only the 
rose can rival it in the qualities men- 
tioned. 


For the 
northern states 
of Mid-America 


Is It Hardy? 


Too often called a hardy perennial, 
the garden chrysanthemum has not 
proven to be so in the North, es- 
pecially the far North. Some gardeners 
claim that their plants have lived for 


several years, then along came one of 
the so-called “test winters’ and they 
are wiped out. True, there are times 
when they survive the winter nearly 
100 per cent but there also are win. 
ters when the mortality rate is nearly 
100 per cent. Chrysanthemums are 
not in the same class with peonies, 
irises, and phlox so far as hardiness 
is concerned. Therefore, to be sure of 
having live plants in the spring, one 
should give chrysanthemums special 
protection or carry them over winter 
by one of the methods that will be 
mentioned. If the plants are growing 
in sandy loam and an exceedingly 
well drained place where the soil can- 
not remain excessively wet very long, 
they can be wintered by covering with 
an inverted bushel basket or sizable 
box. Before covering, cut off the dead 





tops and place enough marsh hay, 
straw, excelsior or some other kind of 
mulch over the crown of the plant 
so that it will fill the basket or box 
when it is put into position. Some 
gardeners put a shovelful or two of 
sandy soil or pulverized peat over the 
plant before placing the final cover- 
ing. Usually this method works very 
successfully. 

Another way to winter chrysanthe- 
mums is to dig a clump (a plant) of 
each variety and place in a cold frame. 
Plants can be dug into the ground in 
the cold frame and if there’s not 
enough room for all, clumps can be 
stacked on top of those that are plant- 
ed, without filling the spaces in be- 
tween them with soil. The frame 
should be covered with waterproof 
paper or canvas or a glass sash that 
has been darkened to keep the sun off 
the plants. This covering also serves 
to keep the plants relatively dry over 
winter. When really cold weather 
comes, lift the sash covering and place 
a six- to 12-inch layer of dry leaves, 
hay, straw, etc., over the plants and 
replace the sash. In this way, chrys- 
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anthemums will winter without injury 
and next spring the clumps can be 
divided to supply as many plants as 
needed. 


Winterizing Roses 


By early November it is time to 
start the program of winterizing gar- 
den roses (perhaps a week or two 
earlier in the far North.) All garden 
roses—the hybrid teas, hybrid perpe- 
tuals, polyanthas and climbers—re- 
quire special protection to bring them 
through the winter alive. The first 
step in giving them winter protection 
is to hill each plant with pulverized 
soil. Hilling should be at least ten to 
12 inches high, and the same or wider 
at the base. Soil should be packed 
tightly at the base of the plant so that 
air pockets are not present that would 
tend to destroy the insulating value. 
The canes can be handled two ways 
at this stage—either cut back to 15- 
18 inches or left unpruned but tied 
together so that they do not whip in 
the wind. Later on, when tempera- 
tures fall to ten degrees above zero 
or thereabouts, cover the hilled plant 
with a six to 12-inch mulch of hay, 
straw or dry leaves. Usually this kind 
of protection will bring tender garden 
roses through the winter safely. Addi- 
tional protection can be given to plants 
growing in the more rugged areas of 
the North, by placing a waterproof 
covering over the mulch to keep it 
and the soil beneath dry during the 
winter, thus improving the insulating 
value of the entire covering. Tar pa- 
per should not be used because it will 
cause heating of the mulch when the 
sun strikes it. Also, it is not strong and 
tears very easily. 

Climbing roses are winterized in a 
similar manner, except that the canes 
are not cut back but must be saved 
because it is on them that next year’s 
crop of flowers is to be borne. After 
hilling, carefully lay the canes on a 
cushion of hay, straw or dry leaves, 
then sprinkle on some poison mice bait 
and cover with one of the mulches of 
waterproof covering mentioned. There 
is a great danger of mice chewing on 
the canes and destroying them. So do 
not forget to use one of the standard 
brands of mouse bait which can be 
purchased from your garden stores. 
Poison bait is not as important for 
the other roses, but it can be used 
where mice are more than an ordin- 
ary menace. 

The same kinds and amount of 
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mulching materials should be applied 
over garden perennials to give them 
the protection they need for winter 
survival. It is best not to apply mulch 
until after the surface inch or so of 
the ground is frozen because it then 
serves the important purpose of stab- 
ilizing soil temperatures, preventing 
rapid and sharp fluctuations that 
would cause “heaving” of plants and 
exposure to lethal temperatures. 


Tidying Up 

Another late garden activity that 
comes some time in November, if not 
earlier or later depending upon loca- 
tion and the weather, is the annual 
pre-winter clean up. This is important 
in connection with the controlling of 
insects and diseases as well as from 
the standpoint of good appearance. 
Dead tops of perennials should be re- 
moved after they have been blackened 
by killing frosts. Annuals should be 
dug up and removed from the garden 
scene, root and all, because the larvae 
and eggs of most of the common gar- 
den insects winter over on the dead 
tops of plants. Their removal and de- 
struction will go a long way in reduc- 
ing the annual threat from this source. 
Diseases, too, over-winter as spores on 
plant remains making it doubly im- 


portant to remove all dead tops of | 


plants. 

Home growers of raspberries will 
find it worthwhile to lay the canes 
down and cover them with soil before 
the ground freezes. Just covering the 
tips, which is the method of winter 
protection usually provided by com- 
mercial growers, will be sufficient 
where a snow cover can be expected. 

Strawberries must be “hardened” 
before covering them with a two-inch 
layer of marsh hay or straw. Plants 
should be exposed to freezing tem- 
peratures before being covered but 
they should not be exposed to tem- 
peratures below 20 degrees. 

Obviously, everything cannot be 
mentioned in this column, but one 
more comment is so important that it 
should be made: “Don’t burn tree 
leaves.”” Save them for mulches under 
evergreens, trees and shrubs or for the 
garden, and put the surplus in a com- 


post pile. 








. SENSATION 


622A Crossandra 
Undulaefolia, 


a Glorious Rare Ever- 
blooming Evergreen. 
Constantly produces 
large bright salmon 
flowers, waxy Gardenia 
like leaves. 3 seeds 
25¢; 15 seeds, $1.00; 
50 seeds, $3.00. 
809 Fragrant ‘EXACUM affine. Flowers of sky 
blue with golden stamens in profusion on bushy 
12 inch plants. Flowers the year 'round. Pkt. 25c. 
587A—COLEUS Park’s Brilliant. A strain which 
surpasses all others in both brilliance and vigor. 
40 seeds 25c; 200 seeds $1.00. 
884A—CLOXINIA Gigantea Mixed. 
flowers (412—5") 
Pkt. 25c. 
1794—-AFRICAN VIOLET. Mrs. Odom’s Magnifi- 
cent strain. Finest collections in America. 
50 seeds 25c; 250 seeds $1.00. 


All § (in 25c pkts.) for $1.00 


Free Catalog - Seeds of Hundreds of House Plants! 
GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 
GREENWOOD 89, SOUTH CAROLINA 


ROYAL DUTCH 
HYBRID AMARYLLIS 


Order now, before we are sold out, our prepared 
amaryllis with the flower already in the buib. 
Available in six colors, red, white, orange, salmon, 
striped and rose. Flowering time is Christmas or 
first part of January. Really outstanding. TOP SIZE 


Largest 
in many new rich colors. 


We also send instructions. Prepaid. 


J. LEEGWATER & SONS 


2809 Highway Avenue, Highland, Indiana 


p BEGORIAS 


Harrold’: Pedigreed 
AMERICAN GROWN 


TUBERS 
SEEDS PLANTS 
Y America’s Most Complete Line 
Write For FREE Catalogue _—p..0. 80x 29-H 


HARROLD’S ““orccon 


PLANT 
LILIES 
NOW 


See our special lily offers in 
the September issues of: 
Popular Gardening, page 55 
Flower Grower, page 6 
Flower & Garden, 
pages 36-37 


ROMAINE B.WARE 


Box G, Canby, Oregon 
15 





The saucer-shaped blossoms of amaryllis ‘Marion’ typify Dutch hybrids. 
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The Queen of the Window Garden 


AMARYLLIS 


AFTER GROWING, hybridizing and 
loving amaryllis for many years, I say 
that they are the queen of house 
plants. The brilliant colors of some 
varieties excite me, the pastels are 
quite simply beautiful, the striped and 
bordered blossoms hold geometric fas- 
cination, and the pure white blos- 
soms seem to be a little bit of Heaven. 

This bulb comes to us from South 
Africa. The dainty flowered species of 
the wild give little hint of the enor- 
mous blossoms which may be expected 
from Dutch hybrids. Most American 
hybrids retain more of the “lily” shape 
of the species blossoms, but in dia- 
metrical measurement, they may also 
be very large. Amaryllis are not all 
bloom—a well grown plant has foli- 
age which gives needed height to the 
indoor garden. In the greenhouse they 
give a stately quality to benches which 
might otherwise be boring. 

Famous for indoor use, they are 
equally desirable for the outdoor gar- 
den, used in single or group plantings. 
They like the shaded, protected spot 
where hard rains and wind will not 
beat the big strappy leaves. They are 
planted and harvested just as you 
would dahlias or gladiolus. Gardeners 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, and southern Missouri may find 
that they will winter quite well out- 
doors if they are given a deep mulch. 
One gardener in Wichita, Kansas, is 
successful in growing them outdoors 
through the winter. 

Amaryllis like a rich potting 
soil, made loose and aerated with 
humus. Here is an excellent mixture: 
equal parts of good humusy garden 
loam, leaf mold, sand, and well- 
rotted manure. 

An amaryllis bulb the size of your 
fist should produce at least one bud 
stem which will develop into three or 
four magnificent blossoms. When pot- 
ting, cover two-thirds of the bulb with 
soil, and leave the rest uncovered. 
After potting, water the bulb to settle 
the soil, and then place the potted 
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by Mrs. F. W. Hardgrove, Colorado 


bulb in a warm window where it will 
receive good light, not necessarily di- 
rect sunlight. In due time the bulb will 
bulge at the top and a new set of 
leaves will appear, or a big fat bud 
will make its appearance, or they'll 
both start up at the same time. Some 
sunshine is necessary at this stage, and 
it helps to give the pot a half turn 
every two or three days so it gets an 
even amount of sunlight on all sides. 
A good growing temperature is 60 
to 70 degrees. 

After blooming the bulb will be soft 
and will have receded from the soil. 
This is natural, so do not act in haste 
and destroy your bulb. Good care in 
feeding, watering and sunlight will 
restore the bulb to natural size and 
firmness. At this stage the buds for 
next season’s blossoms will be formed, 
the same as in tulips. 

Amaryllis are easily grown from 
seeds. I have been hybridizing and 
growing them from seeds for many 
years. Complete records are kept of 
each cross, including the name of both 
parents and the date the cross was 
made. Later when the seeds are ripe 
and planted, a notation is made. Blos- 
som time from seeds may come any 
time after 18 months. One stubborn 
seedling of mine did not bloom until 
it was five years old. 

I started out with the hardy red 
amaryllis, A. Belladonna Linn., often 
called ‘Equestre,’ and A. striata ful- 
gida. These are strong growers with 
outstanding blooming characteristics. 
With these species I have used pollen 
from other species and hybrid amaryl- 
lis, and one most successful cross has 
resulted by using the pollen from a 
zephyranthes (also of the amaryllis 
family) . 

Pollination is simple. Take the yel- 
low powdery pollen from the anthers 
of one blossom and dust onto the pistil 
of the plant you’ve selected to be the 
seed parent. If you want more plants 
of a certain variety, use self pollen. 
For species this method of propaga- 


tion should give seedlings identical to 
the parent. Hybrids when self-pollin- 
ated will not give seedlings of the 
same variety. 

If your cross has been effective, the 
blossom will soon wither and the seed 
pod will begin to grow. Amaryllis seed 
pods are about an inch across and they 
mature rapidly. In about five or six 
weeks the pod will begin to yellow, 
and it will soon split open to reveal 
the black, papery-like penny-size seeds. 
If possible, these should be planted 
immediately for they germinate much 
better when they are fresh. 

Prepare a pot or flat of regular 
amaryllis potting soil. Place the seeds 
in small trenches of soil and gently 
pull in the soil so that the seeds are 
covered about one-fourth inch. They 
should be put in a warm place. Plac- 
ing a newspaper or a glass over the 
top of the pot or flat during the ger- 
mination period helps to keep the soil 
from drying out. Water very gently 
during this time, being sure that the 
soil and seeds do not dry out. In 
about seven to ten days the seedling 
amaryllis will begin to push their green 
spears through the ground. 

Give them plenty of sunlight—I 
have a small greenhouse in which I 
grow mine—but they will do equally 
well in a sunny window in your home. 
Keep them in active growth and 
do not allow them to be crowded. 
If you plant the seeds very thinly to 
begin with in a deep flat, transplant- 
ing may not be necessary until after 
the first blossoms. However, if they 
do begin to crowd each other, trans- 
plant them to pots (I often use tin 
cans for this) or to deep flats where 
they will have plenty of room to 
develop. 

Groom your amaryllis so that they 
will appear at their best at all times. 
If seeds are not wanted, remove the 
withered flowers, then a few days 
later the entire blossom stalk. Cut it 
as close to the bulb as possible. 


(Please turn page $) 





Seed pods ripen and split in five or six weeks. 


(Continued from page 17) 

Winter may be 
summered in a variety of ways. You 
may plunge your amaryllis into a pro- 
tected, shaded part of your garden 
right in their pots, or you may take 
them from the container. Fertilize 
them during the summer and give 
them plenty of water. I summer out- 
side only those that have become pot 
bound by offshoots. A trench ten 
inches wide by ten inches deep with 
three inches of extra soil is loosened 
and mixed with well-rotted cow ma- 
nure or dehydrated manure purchased 
at seed stores. Bulbs are knocked from 
their pots and placed in the trench 
with soil worked carefully around each 
clump of bulbs. 

When lifting time comes for these 
bulbs before frost, they are large, 
smooth and heavy. 

Many growers contend that if an 
amaryllis makes leaf growth before the 
bud shows, it will not bloom. No rule 
is unbreakable for at the time I am 
writing this, the month of June, I 
have two bulbs blooming among foli- 
age three feet tall. These are some of 
my own hybrids with the A. Bella- 
donna strain strong in them, al- 
though they have Dutch blood in them 
also. 


blooming bulbs 


If enough bulbs are kept growing 


Bulbs with fleshy roots intact make the most 
rapid growth. Buy bulbs this month for winter 
and early spring blooms. 


Cover the seeds lightly; keep warm. 


year ‘round, one may enjoy blos- 
soms almost every month of the 
year. A question so often asked is 
“Why do my amaryllis bloom the first 
year, then refuse to bloom the next?” 
Flowers in season are sure to result if 
good growth was made in the preced- 
ing growth period. Every four big 
strappy amaryllis leaves should store 
up one bud sheath in your amaryllis 
bulb. (This rule does not hold true 
with young seedlings—they will prob- 
ably have eight to ten strapping leaves 
many months before they are old 
enough to bloom.) 

When storing bulbs, be sure that 
they are clean and free of disease. 
Place them neck up in sand or peat 
moss. Watch at all times for diseases, 
poorly developed bulbs or pest infesta- 
tion. Although amaryllis are nearly dis- 
ease free, there is the red fire disease 
which proves very harmful if not 
checked. A good treatment is a strong 
solution of Lysol—two teaspoons to 
one pint of water. Remove the bulbs 
from the soil and soak three to five 
hours in the solution before replanting. 

Control red spider and mealybugs 
with any good house plant spray. 
Mealybugs can be especially mean. 
I know one grower who has many 
plants in his small greenhouse, most of 
them known to harbor mealybugs. 


Amaryllis make good companions for other house 
plants. Here they grow with episcias, African 
violets, gloxineras, begonias and a marica. 


Four and eight month old seedlings. 


Yet the mealybugs seem to prefer 
the amaryllis. Scale, a roundish tan- 
colored sucking insect, may attack am- 
aryllis. If in small numbers, they may 
be wiped off with a soft cloth. Other- 
wise, use a spray for them. The tiny 
black, thread-like thrip may also at- 
tack amaryllis, but it is easily con- 
trolled with a house plant spray. 

Several years ago I made an ex- 
periment with my amaryllis in getting 
repeat blossoms from the same bulb 
in the same growing season. This has 
been termed the “Hardgrove Shock 
Treatment,” since it did not seem to 
be in practice prior to this time, at 
least in this country. The species A. 
striata, striata fulgida, Belladonna and 
others are best suited to this treat- 
ment, and I have had these to bloom 
every four months. 

Start with a big bulb which is firm 
from having recently produced some 
good leaves. I like to start with one 
that has just bloomed, although some- 
times a big fat, firm bulb that did not 
bloom but should have, will respond 
to this treatment. First cut the old 
bloom stem off and feed the plant well, 
being sure to keep it in good growth 
until the bulb again becomes firm. 
At this time, repot into rich soil, cut 
off the old leaves, leaving the new 
center leaves, and water thoroughly. 


Dutch hybrid, ‘Red Flash’ is the kind sold in 
seed stores for about $3.50. This bulb produced 
15 flowers during one season. 
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Set back in a warm place until the 
new growth is evident—when you 
know it’s growing. Then move to a 
sunny location (warm) and watch for 
the bud because it will soon be coming. 

After this bloom is drying, repeat 
the process. It is the natural thing for 
the amaryllis to make seed pods. How- 
ever, it takes energy from the bulb 
and should not be permitted unless 
you want the seeds. Be sure to use only 
a well developed bulb for this shock 
treatment. The process should not be 
repeated more than three or four 
times in one year. 


Amoryllis striata fulgida, a species, is prac- 
tically everblooming. Floriferous qualities and 
ease of growth make it a good seed parent. 


During the latter part of August, 
or when the nights begin to be cool, 
gradually stop watering your amaryllis 
so much, and stop feeding. The leaves 
should begin to yellow for their nat- 
ural dormant season which comes in 
the fall and very early winter. As the 
weather becomes cooler, bring the 
plants indoors and remove all of the 
old leaves. A cool basement is an ex- 
cellent place for amaryllis during their 
period of rest. Repot them some time 
during this period, and keep just 
slightly moist so that they won’t shrivel 
from being bone dry. 

After a rest of six or eight weeks, 
bring them back to a warm window 
and repeat the cycle. # 
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CROSSAND 


THIS EVERGREEN PLANT with the 
glossy gardenia-like foliage is becom- 
ing increasingly popular wherever it is 
offered to house plant growers. It does 
not require any unusual culture or 
care which is much in its favor. It be- 
longs to the Acanthus family which 
also includes several other favorite 
plants, as the beloperone, justicia, 
aphelandra and others. Its natural 
habitat is in the East Indies, Africa 
and Madagascar. The Greek name 
means “fringed anthers’. 

The height of Crossandra undulae- 
folia is about 12 inches. When it 
reaches ‘desired tallness it is a good 
idea to pinch out the tip. Then the 
plant will branch nicely. It is a bushy 
appearing plant since the foliage is 
stalkless, the leaves being directly at- 
tached to the plant stem. The leaves 
are mostly opposite, and being shiny 
they always look neat. 

The flowers come from green bracts 
on four-sided spikes. A well branched 
plant usually has several of these 
spikes and each carries many wide 
clusters of overlapping florets that 
produce a truly unusual display. The 
slender, tubular part of each flower 
ends in a five-lobed, flat, clear salmon 
colored showy bloom. 

The stamens are within the slender 
tube and so are not visible among the 
florets. This secret seed producing ar- 
rangement posed a problem for me 
when I grew my first crossandra. How 
could I find the pollen within this 
slender tube, to help nature along? 
Before long I noted that nature had 
a way of helping herself, without my 
hands or the helpful insects that we 
depend on in the orchards and fields. 
Each green bract contained a large, 
tan colored, oblong seed. I was sur- 
prised to find such large seeds. These 
I dried and planted, but without ger- 
mination. One day when I had several 
of these seeds dry and ready to store, 
I had what I thought was an accident. 
One of the precious seeds broke open 
and out fell four nice, flat, tan colored 
true seeds. The large seed was a seed- 
pod or capsule. The “do it yourself” 
crossandra had revealed its seed pro- 
ducing secrets. 

After planting, these seeds soon ger- 
minated and a pot of sturdy seedlings 
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by Florence Knock, Minnesota 


were all set for a life of their own. 
They bloom when about nine months 
old, and as the plant grows, more and 
more flower spikes are produced. 

Propagation is easy with cuttings 
taken from partially mature stems at 
any season. Younger growth may also 
be rooted, when taken with a heel (a 
small portion of the more mature stem 
where the young growth was removed 
from the plant). 


The cuttings root well in water, 
moist coarse sand, or vermiculite. 

The usual potting soil, 4 each of 
rich loam, peat moss or leaf mold, 
and coarse sand is suitable, and good 
drainage is necessary as for all potted 
plants. The soil in the pot should be 
moist but never muddy-wet. It does 
bloom month after month, but when 
the spikes have only a few florets left, 
the pot should be kept rather dry un- 
til the seed pods turn tan in color and 
can be taken from the bracts to con- 
tinue the maturing of the seed. Never 
permit the foliage to wilt or shrivel 
for lack of moisture during this semi- 
rest period. If seeds are not desired 
the spikes may be cut off after flower- 
ing. New spikes bring new florets. 


This plant is happy in any window 
where it gets good light and some sun. 
I do not recommend long, continuous 
hot sun for it. My plants have also 
felt at home in the south bay window 
where the sun reached them filtered 
through other taller plants. It is also 
being grown successfully under fluores- 
cent lights. 


Crossandra—everblooming house plant with sal- 
mon orange petals and glossy, gardenia-like 
foliage. For success: warm growing tempera- 
ture, humidity and sunlight. 


















REX BEGONIAS can be grown in the 
Mid-Anierica window garden, if 
warm, humid conditions in filtered 
sunlight can be provided. They make 
the most brilliant and regal of foliage 
plants, and it is fitting that they are 
known as the “King of the Begonias.” 
The conditions under which a plant 
is found growing in its native clime 
are indicative of the requirements that 
must be substituted when the plant is 
domesticated. 

The first rex begonia was found in 
Assam, India, in 1858. There they 
were growing to perfection in a trop- 
ical region of dense forest. Heat and 
heavy rains made the air foggy with 
moisture. These facts tell us that in 
our homes they must be kept moist, 
in a fibrous rich soil composed of 
leaf mold and made fast draining with 
the use of clean, sharp sand. They 
grow best in diffused light in the 
window garden. They thrive under 
fluorescent lights with perhaps slightly 
less light than African violets require. 

Rex begonias grow from a fleshy 
root-like tuber called a “rhizome.” 
This rhizome usually lies on the 
ground, and masses of small fibrous 
roots grow from it. Some varieties are 
upright growers and the rhizome 
grows into a vertical position, making 
a plant that may be two to three 
feet tall. The commonly-grown va- 
rieties of rexes, however, seldom be- 
come more than 18 inches tall. 

The leaf stems are long, erect, very 
fleshy and hairy. The foliage colors 
and variations are in countless differ- 
ent combinations, and although rex 
begonias are known for this colorful 
“plumage,” they also produce flow- 
ers. Sometimes these are unshowy, and 
they may be borne beneath the foliage. 
Other varieties produce flowers above 
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The showiest of fancy foliage plants... 
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Rex Begonias 


by Mrs. H. E. Dillard, Missouri 


\ 


the leaves that are very attractive, 


. and occasionally fragrant. As an ex- 


ample, the variety ‘Curly Fireflush’ 
has dark green leaves, edged in black, 
and the entire leaf is covered with 
red hairs. Its new leaves resemble red 
velvet, and the beautiful white flowers 
are very fragrant. 


Humusy Soil 


Rexes should have a soil mixture 
firm enough to hold large plants, yet 
porous enough for good drainage. A 
medium of two-thirds leaf mold or 
rich compost, and one-third sod soil 
with a few wood ashes and crushed 
charcoal makes a suitable mixture. 
Generally a soil that grows quality 
African violets should be satisfactory 
for rex begonias. 

Good drainage is important. Place 
at least one inch of broken crockery 
in the bottom of the pot and cover it 
with sphagnum moss before filling the 
pot with the soil mixture. Keep moist 
but not drippy wet. 

Use a well balanced commercial 
fertilizer every two weeks, and be 
sure to follow the instructions given 
for house plants. Feeding frequently, 
but lightly is much better than an 
overdose. I have found that 1% tea- 
spoon of nitrate of potash to a six- 
inch pot will produce strong leaves 
and beautiful blossoms. 

Few rexes go dormant in the winter 
if proper care is given, but if one 
should drop its leaves, do not throw 
the plant away. Set the plant aside 
and water just enough to keep the 
stem firm—once a week or every ten 
days. When new growth starts, prune, 
keep the soil moist and feed every two 
weeks. Most rexes bloom in the fall 
or early winter. The use of nitrate 
of potash through the winter will keep 





‘ 


the leaves firm and prevent dropping. 

Rexes are relatively free of disease 
and few pests attack them. This is 
because “bugs” do not like the high 
humidity and daily spraying that rexes 
require. Should mealybugs, red spider, 
thrip or aphids attack plants, they 
can be dealt with by spraying with 
Malathion or by a very light spraying 
from a house plant aerosol bomb. If 
the plants are put outdoors in the 
summer, they must be in a very pro- 
tected place that is cool and damp. 
Such a place will harbor leaf-eating, 
slimy slugs. Poisons made specifically 
for these pests can be used to control 
them. Cabbage or lettuce leaves scat- 
tered about in the evening will help. 
The slugs gather on the leaves and 
these can be destroyed in the morning. 


Seeds Are Tiny 


Rex begonias are easily grown from 
seeds. A small clear plastic seed tray 
with good drainage and damp 
screened sphagnum moss pressed down 
firmly is ideal for seed sowing. Rex 
seeds are so tiny they appear to be 
rust colored dust, and it is a miracle 
when they sprout so readily in about 
ten days. Sprinkle the seeds thinly 
over the damp moss and do not cover 
them. Place the top on the tray an1 
set in a warm, dark place to germi- 
nate. 

Bottom heat will speed germination. 
After the little specks of green begin 
to appear, gradually remove the top 
of the seed tray and bring the plants 
into more light. When the seedlings 
have four to six leaves, transplant to 
a flat of leaf mold and sand. Trans- 
plant the seedlings two inches apart, 
being careful not to damage the small 
roots when separating them. They 
may be left in the flat and fed every 
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‘Lavender Glow’ 


two weeks until they are three or 
four inches high and ready for three- 
inch pots. This will take three to four 
months. 

New varieties and different leaf 
patterns result when two different rex 
begonias are crossed. After you have 
become a proficient grower of rex 
begonias, you will want to try your 
hand at cross pollinating. This is 
easily done on a bright, sunny morn- 
ing when the pollen is ripe, and when 
the yellow, twisted pistil becomes 
slightly moist with a sticky substance 
and is ready to receive the pollen. 
When the seed pod begins to turn 
brown, it is ripe and ready to be 
picked. Put it in an open envelope or 
dish until it is completely dry and 
the seeds are ready to be tapped out 
of the papery seed pod. 

The leaves of rex begonias will root 
and produce more plants exactly like 
the one from which the leaf has been 
taken. Use mature, vigorous leaves 
from a healthy plant, leaving the 
leaf’s stem intact. On the underside 
of the leaf, at the junction of the 
veins, cut through the veins just be- 
low the lateral (V-shape) but do not 
cut clear through the leaf as this will 
cause it to rot. Be sure to use a sharp 
knife that will not bruise the leaf. 
Place this leaf in a jar, propagating 
case or plastic box that is filled with 
two inches of damp leaf mold, sand 
and peat moss or vermiculite, with 
the back of the leaf down. Pin the 
leaf down with toothpicks, or hold in 
place with pebbles. Do not cover the 
leaf with the rooting medium, but 
cover the stem a quarter of an inch. 
Keep moist, not wet, and place in a 
warm, shaded place. It will take from 
two to three months for 


roots and 
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Propagation is possible from leaf 
wedge cuttings. Trim mature leaves 
to three inches and cut between the 
large veins. Be careful to include a 
small portion of the main stem with 
each wedge. Dip the wedge in a root- 
ing hormone, and set 44-inch deep at 
an angle in the rooting medium. Small 
plants grow from the bottom of the 
wedge. Three to five wedges may be 
made from one large leaf. 

Culture of rex begonias differs 
slightly from that of more commonly 
grown bevonias. Rexes will not tol- 
erate wind or hot sun, and they do not 
like wet feet. They must have free 
air circulation. They are heavy feed- 
ers and can be grown outdoors in the 
summer in shade if sprayed twice a 
day. They will grow indoors in the 
greenhouse the year round, or in your 
living room—if enough humidity can 
be made available. A glass or plastic 
case is a great aid in growing rex 
begonias in the house. Or they may be 
set on a tray of moist sand or gravel. 

If you have a table in a dark cor- 
ner that could 18-inch flu- 
orescent light unit placed over it, an 
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‘Silver Fleece’ 


ideal place should result for your rex 
begonias; they can also be grown in 
pots method. 
Line the large pot with damp sphag- 
mum moss and set the small pot with 
your rex inside. Keep the moss damp 
and the roots of your plant will not 
dry out. 


using the double pot 


Upright rexes may be grown like 
ordinary cane or angel wing begonias, 
but they require the same warm, hu- 
mid conditions that regular rexes must 
have. Use bamboo cane stakes to keep 
the uprights in presentable condition. 
Tie the branches loosely to the stakes 
with soft yarn, or use the commercial 
pieces of paper-covered soft wire for 
this tying. Place the stakes and ties 
so they will not show from the out- 
side, thus giving the plant a graceful, 
natural appearance. 

Prune the plants in spring before 
new growth starts, leaving two nodes 
or leaves on each branch. This will 
give a compact plant with fresh, new 
growth. 
named va- 
riety rex begonias are available from 


Hundreds of different 


commercial growers. A box of a dozen 
assorted, unnamed seedlings from a 
hybridizer can be had inexpensively. 
Their leaf colorations will be differ- 
ent and exciting. It is wise to start with 
less expensive varieties. They are usu- 
ally the easiest to grow, and when you 
become a successful grower, you can 
trv those plants that are more diffi- 
cult. 

The American Begonia Society pub- 
lishes The Beconian, a monthly mag- 
azine you will enjoy reading if you 
erow several different kinds of be- 


gonias. Dues are $2.50 per year, and 
| sent to Mr. Bill Walton, 


theyv may he 
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Look closely! There’s a green frog in the far left corner, and a brown one barely showing behind the 
rock. Arrows will help locate them. One of the hermit crabs in the foreground (taken out of vivarium 
for photographing) has turned his back completely, and the other is about to make tracks for other 


places. 


Well, S(N)AKES Alive! ... It’s a Vivarium 


by Katherine B. Walker 


Do you REMEMBER the cartoon that 
showed a horrified mother finding a 
frog in Junior’s pocket on washday? 
No one in my household saw a thing 
funny about it . . . frogs, toads, turtles, 
salamanders, lizards and even snakes 
are likely to be found pretty much 
anywhere among the boys’ clothes, in 
their rooms, or eating a la carte in 
my window garden. 

Not being overly fond of reptiles, 
I'm in favor of providing them with 
suitable living quarters and seeing to 
it that they stay in them. After many 
trials, and almost as many errors, I 
have finally worked out a suitable 
floor-plan for our “cool” friends that 
seems to fit their various needs and 
preferences. Life has become much 
more simple since Cammy The Cha- 
meleon climbs a palm instead of a 
lamp, and Sneaky The Snake twines 
around the ivy plants instead of the 
curtain-cords! 
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If you’d like to copy our Model 
Home, start with a reasonably large 
(five gallon size, at least) aquarium 
tank, and buy a light fixture to fit 
it. Incandescent bulbs are better than 
fluorescent, since the assorted fauna, 
as well as the flora, seem to enjoy the 
heat they give. If the light-hood 
doesn’t cover the entire tank top, 
frame a piece of screen to cover the 
gap; this must fit without openings 
larger than a match-stick, or some- 
thing will squeeze right through. 
Sometimes tanks are fitted with per- 
forated strips of metal which fit, with 
the light fixture, to completely cover 
the top. If the perforations are larger 
in diameter than a pencil, cover them 
with bits of screen held in place with 
pressure-tape. Then find a shallow, 
wide-lipped bowl of clear plastic or 
some other inconspicuous material, 
one or two flat rocks, select a few 
small plants from your indoor garden, 


and you’re ready to begin construction. 


Shaping the Terrain 

I like to put mounds of chicken- 
grit in the rear corners, and then add 
a couple of inches of loose soil (sand, 
loam and peat moss mixed together is 
an excellent soil) over the grit and 
on the rest of the tank bottom, slop- 
ing the terrain toward the front cen- 
ter, so that the sides are higher than 
the middle, and the back is higher 
than the front. In the depression left 
in front-center, place the bowl, whic’ 
now will be known as a pond. Set the 
rocks in place—one may overhang the 
pool a little, or top a “hill’”—where- 
ever they look best. 

In choosing plant material, keep in 
mind that the vivarium air will be 
warm and humid, and the soil will be 
quite damp. I have found that fa*- 
shedera, pothos, anthericum, ivy, and 
dieffenbachia do very well, and are 
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not especially appetizing to the “live- 
stock.” Aluminum-plant, Chinese- 
evergreen and African violets are other 
plants suitable for the growing condi- 
tions, but if you have large land-snails, 
they will feast on these. I try to re- 
member to put in bits of fresh lettuce 
every day for the snails, but some- 
times, in spite of that, they will neatly 
decapitate a strawberry-begonia dur- 
ing the night, eat a chicken-gizzard 
plant down to ground level, or chew 
holes in something else. My own idea 
about snails is that they should be 
kept out of the vivarium; this opinion 
also goes for turtles, who claw their 
way through delicate plants in search 
of unsuspecting salamanders, and 
snakes, which I just plain don’t like! 

Small ferns do well in close condi- 
tions, as do podocarpus and the dwarf 
cyperus. Juvenile palms are just what 
chameleons like most—they get better 
traction on these than they do on 
highly-polished ivy leaves or slippery 
Chinese-evergreens. Choose all your 
plants in junior sizes, unless you are 
planting a 20-gallon tank, and place 
them to simulate a woodland scene. 
Do not plant so lavishly as to obscure 
the comings and goings of the little 
inhabitants, though; they must be seen 
to be appreciated. Next, water the 


plants in place, fill the pond, and be- 
gin adding the “critters.” 


First Things First 


There is a definite order in which 
the reptilian pets must be added, and 


Two chameleons inhabit this miniature garden. 
The arrows point to them. 


any deviation from this order may re- 
sult in cannibalism in its most primi- 
tive form! Even small frogs can, and 
will, swallow big salamanders, given 
the chance, and turtles will bite the 
tip off an unwary chameleon’s tail. 
Once settled, they all seem to get 
along fairly amicably, however, and 
each soon learns how to avoid danger. 
So put in the salamanders first and 
wait until they have disappeared into 
crevices or under the stones. Then add 
the toads, and wait until they have 
backed themselves comfortably into 
their squatting-holes. Next put the 
frogs in, and then the turtles and 
snails, if any. I really don’t recom- 
mend these last two as good vivarium 
material, and sincerely hope ours fall 
prey to some mysterious but fatal ail- 
ment. So far they are disgustingly 
healthy, and my arguments against 
them have failed to convince the sons 
that turtles and snails would do as 
well, if not better, elsewhere. So I have 
them, but if you have a choice, don’t. 

Lizards, chameleons and snakes go 
in last. These arboreal reptiles must 
be put in just a split-second before 
the lid is clapped into place—once 
they get used to their home, they don’t 
seem eager to leave it, but for the first 
few days all they want is OUT, and 
they move awfully fast. I sort of sneak 
them in with the lid already half-shut, 
but then I’m not as speedy at catch- 
ing them as I used to be. 

You’ve just finished assembling the 
most fascinating thing you'll ever have 


They’re just visible in the center rear palm. 


in your house (except a new baby), 
and one that will furnish hours of 
interest and beauty. The next prob- 
lem is maintenance, not so much 
where the plants are involved, since 
they'll need little besides pruning now 
and then, but of the little inhabitants. 


W hat They Eat 


To keep any animal alive and 
healthy for any length of time, it must 
be fed regularly and generously with 
something it likes. There are many 
foods in your kitchen that one or more 
of the species will eat, but after sev- 
eral months of experimenting, we 
found that all our friends would eat 
whiteworms. We raise these ourselves, 
in wooden boxes, and they are fed 
oatmeal every few days. The original 
stock of them comes from a tropical 
fish dealer. They increase at a great 
rate, and once a box “gets going,” 
the supply stays well ahead of the de- 
mand. (They smell only when the box 
is opened, in case you’re wondering! ) 


I can, and sometimes do, spend 
hours feeding the vivarium populace 
and watching their antics. The sala- 
manders wait until the left-over worms 
work their way down to their sub- 
strata, so they aren’t so much fun to 
watch, but Fatso, our most gluttonous 
toad, comes hopping when the worm 
spoon raps on the glass; he is always 
first in line when the worms are put 
in. If a friend ventures too close, Fat- 
so turns his back to the worms and 
glares until the intruder leaves. Cam- 
my The Chameleon doesn’t glare, but 
he can swell out a bright red wattle 
under his throat that seems to be more 
frightening than a glare. One tiny 
toad, believing that discretion is the 
better part of getting a meal, always 
hides under a rock until everyone else 
is sated before he cautiously crawls 
out to eat the left-overs. 


Our vivarium has traveled to school 
science classes, to Girl, Cub and Boy 
Scout meetings, and to comfort and 
amuse a bed-ridden child. When it 
spends our vacation at the pet-shop, 
it always draws a good crowd, and 
here at home it is a never-ending 
source of quiet entertainment. Maybe 
you've never cared for reptiles, but 
take it from one who knows—until 
you've had a vivarium full of them, 
you don’t know what fun you’ve been 
missing! © 
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Mrs. Hofsomer grew these or- 
chids in a sunny bay window 
and 


Orchids 


from Santa Claus 


by Aphrodite J. Hofsommer, Missouri 


HOLLY, POINSETTIAS, pine and ce- 
dar, gold and silver glitter are usually 
the rule at Yuletide. But what could 
grace the home more beautifully than 
an exciting gift of orchids blooming 
on the plant? A long lasting gift, that 
returns its blooms year after year and 
a plant actually easier to care for 
and flower in the home than many 
long time favorites? 


Previously, flowering an orchid 
plant was considered by amateur in- 
door gardeners a feat—or treat—tre- 
served for the greenhouse owner. Sur- 
prise your “green thumb” friends this 
Christmas with the unusual gift, a 
lovely Cattleya species or hybrid or- 
chid plant with three, four or seven 
lovely flowers. Imagine the joy of the 
family that can use such a gift as a 
table decoration, a centerpiece or an 
arrangement on Christmas Day; a gift 
that will be just as fresh for that New 
Year’s open house, and even after 
the Twelfth Night has seen the last 
of tinsel, holly and drooping Christ- 
mas tree. An orchid on the plant, 
available at florists and growers, is 
long lasting, blooming in stately splen- 
dor for two or three weeks. One may 
even cut a flower, wear it to those 
holiday functions, place it in an aqua- 
stick and plunge it back into the pot 
to be worn again. 

The rather widespread impression 
that orchids are hard to flower in the 
house has been disproved by this 
writer. They have been found to take 
far less care than African violets, poin- 
settias or certain begonias and gar- 
denias. A bay window with a southern 
exposure, a bright sunroom, or a 
fluorescent lighted nook in the base- 
ment will be a desirable location for 
the plant. 

Light, some humidity and a little 
nutrient solution are all that is re- 
quired. For those who are fortunate 
to dwell in the climes free of frost or 
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under fluorescent lights. 










chill nights, a lath house or the shade 
of a tree will prove a welcome loca- 
tion to the plant. Why not challenge 
your indoor gardening friends to 
bloom an orchid next year and years 
to follow by making a gift of it this 
Christmas? 

In selecting a plant, it is well to 
determine that the orchids have just 
recently opened, and that it is the 
type that adapts well to home culture. 
Cattleyas, the big showy orchids, are 
perhaps the easiest to grow and the 
most satisfying to the novice. Later, 
if the “bug bites,” the indoor gar- 
dener will want to try his hand with 
the Cypripedium, or greenish brown 
Lady Slipper varieties; the Oncidium, 
or Dancing Girl orchid; the large, flat 
white “Moth Orchid,” or Phalaenop- 
sis. 

In most cities there are to be found 
local orchid societies where amateur 
“slaves” to this fascinating hobby 
gather to learn, compare and show 
their plants, hoping to win special 
awards. Usually a willingly helpful 
group, they are glad to offer advice 
and encouragement to the beginner. 
And in these groups we have found 
the orchid to be a “man’s flower,” 
with wives often trailing behind in in- 
terest and the know-how of this cul- 
ture. 

The recipient of an orchid plant 
can quickly give it a desirable environ- 
ment in any room away from direct 
sunlight to prolong the flowering pe- 
riod. During this time, a half cup of 
water poured over the potting mixture 
about twice a week should be ade- 
quate. More than this amount may 
cause the flowers to become water- 
logged and wilt. For about two weeks 
after the blooming period the plant 
may be set aside in any light location 
to rest, but still away from direct sun- 
light, receiving water no more than 
once a week. A fine mist spray to 
the leaves daily prevents loss of stored 











moisture from the fleshy foliage and 
pseudobulbs which bear the flowers, 


But now comes the challenge. A 
suitable spot must be found for the 
development of the new leads soon 
to appear at the base of the plant 
which will bear next year’s gorgeous 
blooms. We used a dining-room bay 
window as a home for our first orchid. 
Its east, south, west exposures _per- 
mitted the sun’s rays to find the foli- 
age of the plant throughout the short 
wintery days. Daily misting, a thor- 
ough soaking of the potting fiber in 
the kitchen sink or in the shower once 
a week and one lesser watering in be- 
tween promoted new growth. For hu- 
midity the pot was placed on a cake 
rack spanning a bowl of wet gravel, 
no direct contact permitted between 
pot and gravel. Then in the summer 
the pot was hung in the shade of a 
large maple tree where early morning 
and late afternoon sun gave it vigor 
and “set” the buds in the new leads. 


A Wardian case, a glass-enclosed 
compartment with moisture provided 
by a pan of water beneath the wire 
or lath shelf, is preferred by some 
amateurs. Others have “window 
greenhouses” extending outward from 
a window in the house, while others, 
as is the case with us, expanded the 
orchid collection to a room in the 
basement, the ceiling carrying 12, 
40-watt fluorescent tubes. The light, 
regulated by an electric timer, sheds 
rays on the plants 16 hours a day and 
brings out healthy root growth and 
new leads bearing one to four flowers 
each. In the summer the plants are 
placed under the maple tree where 
filtered sunlight, showers and morning 
dew supplement the winter conditions 
and approach to a limited extent the 
native, tropical surroundings. 

Give an orchid plant this year, and 
better still, ask Santa to give you one. 
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Pigmy of Palms 


by Keith S. Phillips 


SoME CATALOGS list Neanthe bella 
as Collinia elegans, others as Chamae- 
dorea elegans. In Hortus II, L. H. 
Bailey says that Neanthe is probably 
Collinia elegans, and that Collinia 
differs from Chamaedorea in its inner 
floral envelope of flowers. So you pays 
your money and you takes your choice. 
But by whatever name you decide 
to call it, this pigmy palm is a defi- 
nite asset to any house plant collection. 

Native to Mexico and Central 
America, Neanthe bella was discov- 
ered some half-century ago in Yuca- 
tan. It is a true palm, and has all 
the grace and airiness of the larger 
ones, without the necessity of growing 
it in a cumbersome container that 
takes superhuman strength to move at 
cleaning time. 

Nor is it likely that the day will 
come all too soon when you must 
choose between discarding a huge 
monster or cutting a hole in the ceil- 
ing as being the only way of accom- 
modating its branches. Slow growing, 
Neanthe bella will remain at a com- 
fortable height, reaching maturity in 
a six- or eight-inch pot only after a 
great many years of growth. 

It has a decided advantage, too, 
over the larger palms in that it will 
adapt itself to growing in any num- 
ber of places because of its diminutive 
size—on a mantel, a piano, a coffee 
table, or wherever your fancy dictates. 

And its versatility is limited only 
by the extent of one’s own imagina- 
tion. What could be more appropriate 
on Palm Sunday-than a small group- 
ing of these as a centerpiece for your 
dinner table? They can be attractive, 
also, in a dish garden with other small, 
low-growing plants that like the same 
growing conditions. With the increas- 


ing interest in Bonsai, which can re- - 
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Neanthe bella. Size of plant shown, which is ap- 
proximately one year old, can be scaled by the 
cigarettes. Neanthe fits into any kind of setting, be 
it traditional, modern, or just plain home. 


main indoors only a few days at a 
time, here is an excellent substitute, 
one that needs never to go outside. 

Like its larger brethren, it will sur- 
vive shade, dryness, and a variation of 
temperatures; in fact, it has more cold 
tolerance than the larger varieties. Do 
not, however, subject it to too much 
sun. If you want to grow it in a sunny 
window, be sure to place it in the 
shadow of other plants, as it much 
prefers a shady spot to too much di- 
rect sunlight. Or filter the sunlight 
with a curtain. 

While Neanthe bella will tolerate a 
dry atmosphere, it will not take kindly 
to drying out of the soil, and water 
is especially important during the win- 
ter months when the furnace is in 
operation. For this reason, I grow 
them in wick-fed plastic planters, 
which furnish the right amount of 
moisture automatically to grow these 
palms successfully. 


When I purchased my first one in 
late September, it had three healthy 
fronds and a new one sprouting. 
Grown in the winter months in a 
rather gloomy corner in a two-inch 
clay pot, it was one of those plants 
generally overlooked at watering time. 
The smallest frond soon withered and 
died, and the new sprout remained 
static throughout the winter. 


Early in the spring, it was removed 
from the clay pot, and placed in one 
of these wick-fed planters, the only 
other growing medium, other than 
the soil clinging to the rootball, be- 
ing finely screened leaf mold. Placed 
in a lighter spot, the plant responded 
promptly, and the new shoot grew 
rapidly and had scarcely unfurled be- 
fore a second one made its appear- 
ance. 


Neanthe bella produces new fronds 
every four to six weeks, although this 
is not a hard-and-fast rule. Sometimes 
it will decide to take a short vacation, 
waiting a few weeks before going back 
into production. 

You can propagate new plants from 
your own seed, too, but there are 
“ifs” involved—-if you grow 
both a male and a female plant; if 
you can succeed in producing blooms 
on both simultaneously; if you can 
wait a year for the seed to ripen; and 
if you have the patience to wait an- 
other year or so for the seeds to germi- 
nate. Plants, however, are so cheaply 
priced at less than a dollar, that all 
the time and trouble involved in rais- 
ing your own plants scarcely seems 
worth the bother. Incidentally, Nean- 
the does bloom, but plants must be 
at least three years old before they 
produce their flowers. 


several 


Keep an eye open for mealybugs, 
red spider, and thrips, especially if 
you grow a great number of other 
house plants. Mealybug can be easily 
eradicated by dipping a cotton swab 
into alcohol and applying to the pest. 
A cold shower, vigorously applied to 
topside and underside of the plant, 
will effectively control red spider, for 
this dousing literally gives the little 
beasties pneumonia. Thrips, unfortun- 
ately, are a tougher breed, and gassing 
them is the only solution. So, unless 
you have a detached greenhouse where 
this method can be carried out safely, 
it would be better to discard infected 
plants. 


Don’t let these pests deter you, how- 
ever, in the pleasure of growing this 
miniature gem. So far—and I tap 
wood—my plants have remained 
clean. # 
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tacked to vertical pieces in each panel provide tight fit of tubes. 
To keep out rain, roof is covered with clear plastic sheeting, which in 
turn is covered with chicken wire to hold it in place. 


Worn-Out Fluorescent Lights 
Make a Glasshouse 


by Lula Egan Quinlan, Oklahoma 


GLASsHOUSES aren't usually built 
for $200.00 even in a do-it-yourself 
project. However L. J. Milan, Tulsa, 
built one for that amount including 
benches. His 8 by 20 foot orchid house 
has walls and ceilings made from 
spent 48-inch fluorescent light tubes 
that have weathered four years of 
Oklahoma’s hailstorms and occasional 
winter temperatures as low as 10 de- 
grees. He calls it his “spent light- 
house.” 

Milan’s idea for the structure came 
from one he had seen in California. 
As far as can be learned the Tulsa 
one is the first one built in Mid- 
America. Under California conditions 
orchids had needed shade and under 
Oklahoma’s sizzling sun their need 
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was greater. Then Mrs. Milan was 
specializing in raising ferns and they 
could not survive the usual greenhouse 
structure. Now the tube is frosted 
which gives filtered light and it is 
also vacuum sealed which makes it 
a good insulating medium; both are 
qualities that ordinary window pane 
glass does not have. 

Under California conditions where 
the doors and windows are kept open 
most of the time, African violets re- 
fused to flower for the Milans, as the 
plants abhor drafts. In the spent light 
house African violets grew as wild as 
they do in their native Africa, flower- 
ing prolifically. As they were crowd- 
ing out other plants they had to be 
given away. 


Orchids prospering in the Milan 
glasshouse include the Cattleya, Pha- 
laenopsis, Phaius, Cypripedium, and 
Oncidium tribes. Other plants being 
raised are begonias, hoyas, wood rose, 
philodendron, anthurium and a col- 
lection of ferns. During winter two 
15,000 BTU orchid house unit heaters 
are used to hold the temperature at 
60 degrees. 

The plants survived the 1956 sum- 
mer—seventh hottest in recorded 
weather history—without benefit of 
any cooling apparatus. From July 
through September 100 degrees and 
above temperatures prevailed. How- 
ever the plants were sprayed with 
water every day which lowered tem- 
peratures slightly. 
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The glasshouse is 20 by 8 by 9 
feet high. It is constructed of red- 
wood, fluorescent tubes and sponge 
rubber. The structure is supported on 
a base of 4 by 4 inch redwood, bolted 
together. For convenience in leveling 
this base, it is resting on bricks, spaced 
at intervals. 


The sides of the house are 2 by 3 
inch redwood framing, 8 feet high 
with the 20 foot section divided by 
four vertical studs and a 2 by 3 mem- 
ber at the mid-point of the vertical 
height. Spent fluorescent tubes, 48 
inch, are placed vertically in the ten 
panels. In order to provide a tight 
fit in each panel a strip of sponge 
rubber 4 inch thick is nailed to the 
vertical member as required. Addi- 
tional wooden spacers are nailed on 
these studs in order to make a tight 
fit of the tubes. Wooden strips, 34 
inch wide, are nailed on the hori- 
zontal members, top and bottom, on 


Diagonal wires used to provide additional bracing are shown in 
this photograph, as well as the method of arranging the roof arches 


and the ventilators in the ends. 
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each side of these members in order 
to prevent the tubes from falling into 
or out of the house. 

In each panel the wooden strip, on 
the outside, has a small section in- 
stalled with screws in order that it 
may be removed for replacing any 
tube that would be required in case 
of breakage. To provide additional 
bracing from the wind, two 16 gauge 
wires were installed diagonally across 
the sides from top to the bottom plate 
for additional stability. The one end 
is similarly constructed except that it 
consists of four panels. The other end 
has narrow panels and a door frame 
and door installed. 

The roof consists of six arches, each 
made with three 1 by 4’s laid together 
which have been bent into an arch 
resulting in the rise of approximately 
one foot at the center of the green- 
house. These arches are approximately 
four feet apart on center and main- 
tain their curvature by means of 16 





gauge galvanized wire which forms a 
bow string. A retainer plate is nailed 
on the arches on each side and 48- 
inch fluorescent tubes are placed on 
the arch in a _ horizontal position. 
Three-quarter inch wooden strips are 
also nailed over the arches to keep the 
tubes from moving lengthwise. The 
result is that the tubes form a corru- 
gated roof effect. Two strips of 
plumber’s tape hold the tubes in place. 

To prevent leakage from rain and 
to decrease heat loss in the winter 
time, a blanket of clear plastic sheet- 
ing, 9 x 20 feet, was laid on top of 
the tubes on the roof. A chicken wire 
blanket of the same size was laid on 
the plastic in order to minimize wind 
damage to the plastic. This wire was 
fastened at all sides of the house. 

Ventilation is provided by means of 
two small openings in the center of 
the arch at each end. In addition, 
the door is left open as required in 
warm weather. © 


The quality of light and air admitted through the “spent lighthouse” 
has produced flourishing growth on orchids, begonias, gloxinias, 


ferns, and other plants. This is Mrs. Milan. 
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REVERSE THE OLD SAYING “you 
can’t see the forest for the trees,” and 
you'll have one that applies to hedges: 
“you can’t see the plants for the 
hedge.” How often do you really see 
the individual plants, instead of the 
overall symmetry of the planting? 

Long before ixora became the well- 
known house plant it is today, I saw 
it used as a formal hedge in southern 
Florida. I remarked to a friend who 
was with me that I thought it would 
make a beautiful plant for my indoor 
garden up north, and she looked at me 
obliquely, wondering whether I was 
joking or had had too much sun! 


Ixora 


Ixora (pronounced ix-OR-a) is a 
shrubby evergreen with glossy-green, 
opposite leaves. As you might expect 
from its use as hedge material, it is 
amenable to being cut back severely 
or shaped whenever necessary. Never 
allow ixora to become root-bound in 
a pot smaller than the ultimate size 
you want it in, and pot large plants 
firmly in coarse, turfy material. 

In theory, established plants will 
have three crops of flowers a year; 
in practice, the crops are so long-last- 
ing, and the rest-period so brief, the 
plants are almost constantly in bloom, 
and they begin flowering when very 
small. The most commonly seen type 
has scarlet flowers, and is known as 
Flame-of-the-Woods; my plant is 
yellow-flowered, and there are other 
forms with blossoms in pure white and 
various shades of pink, orange, and 
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red. The white-flowered sorts are often 
fragrant. The blossoms are extremely 
showy, having long, slender-tubed 
corollas with four (sometimes five) 
wide-spread lobes, and borne in dense 
corymbs or heads. 

Ixora needs ample water and regu- 
lar liquid feedings when in active 
growth. After flowering, watering may 
be reduced slightly. Either sun or 
partial shade agrees with this plant, 
and mine hasn’t seemed particular 
about the temperature, although 65 
to 70 degrees is suggested for them. 
My plant has resisted our newest in- 
door pest, oat-thrips, and seems 
equally resistant to scale and white 
flies, but if these insects should appear, 
standard remedies may be used. 


Sea-Grape 


Another “find” for me was Sea- 
grape (Coccoloba uvifera). Its leaves 
are large, leathery, broader than long, 
and wavy-edged. They are glossy 
green, and when grown in the sun 
have a red midrib. In southern Florida 
this plant has been especially valuable 
for use in newly-developed suburban 
areas where the loose, light soil makes 
it difficult for more demanding plants 
to exist. In pots, Sea-grape prefers 
a rich, sandy soil. Give it either sun 
or partial shade. and normal watering. 

Sea-grape is propagated by cuttings, 
layering, or from seeds, which was 
how I started my plant. Since it has 
seeds, it follows (or comes first!) that 
it also has flowers. These are white 
and fragrant, borne in erect racemes 
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Hedge Plant 


or loose clusters about six inches long. 
The berries, or “grapes,” which fol- 
low are reddish purple, and fully 
edible if your taste is educated to 
them! Mine isn’t. Thus far, my plant 
has not produced a flower, let alone 
fruit, but since it has proved to be as 
tolerant and durable as it is attractive, 
I don’t really care whether it flowers 
or not. 


Polyscias 

Polyscias are shrubs which are 
widely used in Florida as hedge ma- 
terial in great variety. Some are classi- 
fied (correctly or not) as Aralias, 
Panax, Fatsia, Dizygotheca, et al, and 
the confusion that exists in this genus 
is further compounded by the tendency 
toward variable leaf-forms as the 
plants mature. I conducted a sort of 
mobile line-up in order to identify 
satisfactorily my own favorite; after its 
photograph had made the rounds of 
some of the country’s leading growers, 
the consensus was that I had Polyscias 
filicifolia, or fern-leaf polyscias. This 
variety has a much-divided leaf, and 
is one of the best plants I know for 
use in simulating dwarf trees. 

The foliage is exceptionally grace- 
ful, and a good, deep green color. 
Although the plant has a tendency to 
drop its leaves if subjected to sudden 
changes in growing conditions, with 
continued care the plant will soon put 
forth new leaves. 

There are several varieties of 
polyscias which transfer amiably from 
hedge to house. One of the most fre- 
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quently seen in northern florist shops 
is P. Balfourtana (sometimes Aralia 
Balfourtana), having broad leaves 
edged in creamy white. Another which 
caught the public’s fancy a short time 
back is Dizygotheca elegantissima (or 
Aralia elegantissima), having digitate 
(finger-like) leaves composed of many 
.bronze-colored leaflets. Polyscias Guil- 
foylei and its numerous varieties (P. 
laciniata, P. Victoriae, etc.) are all 
attractive shrubs, with pinnate 
(feather-like) leaves margined neatly 
with creamy white. These plants are 
all easily grown in loose, humusy soil, 
and should be given strong light and 
ample water. 


Crotons 


Crotons, popular hedge-plants in 
southern regions, certainly deserve 
mention here, even though I cannot 
find much good to say about them! 
Even in their native habitat, they may 
drop their leaves if conditions fail to 
suit them, and they are miserable 
things to prune properly, yet without 
constant care they get extremely leggy. 
The croton leaves are lovely, and 
diversified in shape and coloration al- 
most beyond description, but let’s face 
it... they can be pretty pesky items 
to grow indoors! They absolutely must 
have air so humid it will peel your 
wall-paper off, but the air must be 
fresh or they will drop their leaves. 
They require sunlight in order to de- 
velop their fullest coloration, but in- 
doors the sun coming through glass 
often scorches the leaves. In addition, 
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these plants are favorites of red 
spidermites and scale. 

In the face of all this, if you feel 
that crotons are worth the extra effort 
entailed to grow them well, then by 
all means try them. Top spray fre- 
quently with clear water, provide a 
fully bright, well-ventilated location, 
give them ample water and regular 
liquid feedings. But if they drop dead 
over night in the face of all your 
tender care, don’t complain to me! 


Oleanders 


Oleanders are so well known to both 
northern and southern gardeners, they 
need little introduction or description 
They are grown everywhere in the 
South, and at one time ranked with 
hydrangeas as northern house plants. 
For some obscure reasons, oleanders 
(Nerium) faded from popularity some 
years ago, but they are now making 
quite a comeback. 

Give these plants good loamy soil, 
full light, and plenty of fresh air 
After flowering, cut the plants back 
and rest them for a weeks. If 
cuttings are wanted, them of 
mature wood when you cut the plant 
back sharply; pruning to shape the 
plant may be done at any time. 

Oleanders may be grown in bush 


few 
take 


shape or trained as crown standards 
(like a tree rose). In the latter, plants 
are topped at whatever height is de- 
sired, and good crowns will develop 
the same season. However, owing to 
the weight of the large flower heads, 
which are borne in terminal clusters, 


Sea Grape 

Fern-leaf Polyscias 

Variegated Aralia or Polyscias 
Oleander 


Ixora ‘Prince Albert’ 


by Katherine B. Walker, Michigan 


it is not advisable to allow the plant 
to flower the following year, as the 
branches will not be strong enough 
to support the blooms. 

I have very little room for duplica- 
tion of indoor plant material, but I 
am so enamoured of oleanders, I have 
two plants. The larger one is a bush, 
and has double pink flowers. From 
this I taken innumerable cut- 
tings, which root in plain water as 
easily as willow cuttings. My other 
plant I am training as a crown stand- 


have 


ard, and already I can see the space- 
saving this form for 
house use. When the plant is allowed 
to flower, it will have white blossoms. 
Oleanders 


advantage of 


double 
flowers, and in addition to the white, 
through pink and 
rose to an almost-purple color. 

If you i 


have single or 


range shades of 


can’t go in person to a 
southern nursery and look for unusual 
plants to use indoors, why not do 
your “exploring” via catalogs? Those 
from southern offer 
possibilities one I was reading 
Anise Tree and 
Banana Shrub, both of which I hope 
to try soon. Sweet Olive and Live Oak 
are two 


growers endless 


recently describes 


more | 
year, if I 


want to 
room for 


next 
them. In 
“scouting out’ new house plant pos- 


grow 
have 


sibilities, look under “shrubs,” “trees” 
or “vines,” note which are evergreen, 
and order the ones that sound most 
Don’t be 


trees: when confined to a pot, they will 


interesting. afraid to try 


remain a reasonable size for a long, 
long time. 
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by Cora Pinkley-Call, Arkansas 


It was just 20 years ago that I was 
bitten by the cactus bug while vaca- 
tioning in Arizona. From that time on 
the collecting fever has grown steadily 
worse, until now I have some 500 
plants—cacti and other succulents. 

In my hit-and-miss collecting of 
early days I ordered a Gymnocalycium 
Damsi (Jim-no-caly-see-um 
monly called Dams Chin, that I read 
about in a catalog, which stated that 


com- 


it was the easiest to grow and flower 
of any cactus. I also ordered two or 
three others of the same family. To 
delight they all 
bloomed, not only during the spring, 
but all summer, and they have 


my surprise and 


bloomed every spring and summer 
since. Their flowers, large for such 
small 
white, with a little drop of chocolate- 


plants, range in color from 


Top row: species of aichryson, variegated cras- 
sula, sedum ‘Green Rose,’ crassula Rogersii. Cen- 
ter: the dwarf prickly pear, and three species of 
crassula. Lower row: a hybrid crassula, frosted 
crassula, urbinia, and Echeveria setosa. 


Cacti and Succulent 
Window Gardening 





brown tipping each petal, to pink and 
yellow. 

I knew what I wanted—cacti and 
succulents that would bloom during 
the winter—so I began making a list 
of those easiest to grow. I found that 
the majority of succulents come from 
Mexico and South African deserts or 
bushlands: however, some are found 
in the United States, Central and 
South, America, Arabia, all of Africa 
and the adjacent islands, including 
Madagascar. All require much coarse 
sand. 

Echeverias, commonly called “old 
hen and little chickens,” became my 
favorites. This is a large family, with 
colors ranging from pure white and 
green through the pastels to dark 
shades. Most of these plants are of 
Mexican origin, although they are 


A collection of different types of succulents— 
top row: a glottiphyllum, ‘Painted Lady,’ a coco 
palm, a rosary vine. Lower row: lace cactus, an 
urbinia, and a tradescantia. 





A miniature garden of haworthias. The dime in the center in- 
dicates the size. 


found as far south as Peru. They vary 
greatly in appearance and habits, 
some being rosettes (old hen and 
chicken types), others shrubby, some 
quite small, still others as large as 
cabbage. The flowers often are beau- 
tiful bright colored waxy bells, which 
last a long time. 

Those with smooth leaves do best 
in sun. Those with hairy leaves prefer 
some shade. They like humus (leaf 
mold) mixed with equal parts of gar- 
den soil and coarse (builder’s) sand. 
Their pots should be well drained. 
Good ventilation prevents them from 
becoming drawn and whitened. 


Echeverias 

Succulents, like cacti, wear their 
family name first: for instance, Eche- 
veria elegans (Mexican Gem), one of 
the loveliest. It has close rosettes of 
powdered, white, spoon-shaped leaves. 
The bright rose blossoms appear in 
early spring. Like the Painted Lady 
(Echeveria Derenbergii), it does bet- 
ter and the coloring is more brilliant 
if it has plenty of light and sunshine. 

Echeveria Derenbergii is a winter 
bloomer. It is easy to grow, and 
flowers profusely. The blossoms are 
orange-red, borne on short spikes, and 
several spikes may appear on one 
plant. (Note the bloom spikes in the 
picture, lower right, center top row.) 
Each whitish green leaf is tipped and 
edged with red. The plant requires 
fresh air and not too much moisture. 

E. amoena has small clusters of 
rose-color petals; E. gibbiflora is a 
brightly-colored, mid-winter bloomer, 
the blossoms appearing in four 
months; E. arpeti is a very handsome 


red hybrid. 
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Haworthias 


Another favorite family of succu- 
Jents that are well represented in my 
collection are the Haworthias, which 
include the so-called “window plants.” 
Predominantly green, they run some- 
times into pinks and yellows. They 
are remarkable for their ‘‘windows,” 
transparent markings and tips through 
which light can penetrate inside. Ha- 
worthia cuspidata is prettily patterned 
with lucent panes. The pale, small 
blossoms, borne on long stems during 
early spring, do not amount to much, 
but the plants are lovely. The leaves 
of the lace Haworthia (H. setata) 
are lined with transparent windows 
and are edged with white, bristly 
teeth. The picture shows an interest- 
ing group of Haworthias. Note the 
miniature aloe in the center, com- 
pared to the size of a dime. Notice 
also the offshoots of this tiny plant. 
These small plants can be used to 
good advantage in group plantings. 
They make interesting winter center- 
pieces. Colorful small rocks and shells, 
placed among them, provide a natu- 
ralistic setting and also conserve mois- 
ture. 

Haworthias prefer quite sandy soil 
with leaf mold, which their yellow 
roots can easily penetrate. They do 
well in shaded, but well-lighted posi- 
tions, watered moderately when dry. 
When there is no moisture for an 
inch down, your plants need water. 
Rain water is best. 

In the small-size “hen and chickens” 
group, small rosettes with little ones 
peeping out from the mother plant, 
retained by tiny leashes or rootlets, 
are the sedums and sempervivums— 
some of them hardy, all of them 
lovely. They range through red, blue, 
pink, and lavender to pastel shades 
and green. These are classed in the 
“live forevers” and I might add that 
they are truly “joys forever.” 

They like to nestle their roots 
around cool rocks, and if grown out- 
doors during the winter (in the north) 
they should be lightly covered with 
leaves or straw. I peeped in on mine 
the other day, and saw several pretty 
babies, peering out from the mother 
plants as pert as you please. 

These are only a few of the many 
good succulents that are easy to grow 
and a joy to any collector. Too much 
cannot be said for this large group 
of plants, which are- deservedly be- 
coming better known each year. ® 
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Preparing Roses for a Northern Winter 
by Charles F. Signs, Minnesota 


THE GREAT VARIETY of winter 
weather found in northern areas of 
the United States presents the rose 
growers here with a great problem— 
in fact, the hardest part of rose grow- 
ing. Some years winter sets in follow- 
ing a very dry fall. Other times it 
comes with an abnormal amount of 
snow when the ground is only barely 
frozen. Then again, a winter season 
with little or no snow may have 
severely cold, below normal tempera- 
tures. Or we may often have a com- 
bination of any of these conditions. 


Before covering roses for the winter, 
make sure the beds have plenty of 
moisture in them before the heavy 
freeze or before the time that cover- 
ing gets under way usually about No- 
vember 10, depending on conditions 
of the season. Do not spare the water, 
for it surely helps bring roses through 
the varied weather which is dealt to 
the northern areas. A good supply of 
mouse, gopher, mole and rabbit bait 
should be distributed in the beds to 
safeguard plants against damage by 
these pests. 

Rose growers in northern areas 
have employed many methods of car- 
ing for roses through the winter. Some 
mound the plant with dirt, entirely 
covering it, and then use a light cov- 
ering of marsh hay or straw; others 
hill the plant with dirt up only four 
or five inches from the base, using a 
greater amount of hay or straw for 
covering; some use building paper 
placed over the hay as added protec- 
tion. Some even build wooden hous- 
ings to cover the plants after hilling 
with dirt and covering with hay. Most 
of these practices have been used for 
many years. All have been used with 
success. 

In using earth for mounding rose 
plants, many growers have had the 
problem of a considerable amount of 
mildew on the main stems. The mil- 
dew damages the stems and slows up 
the comeback for vigorous growth. 
The cause of the appearance of mil- 
dew is rather hard to explain. I be- 
lieve the chief reason for the mildew 
is not removing the covering early 
enough the next spring. The cover- 
ing should be removed not later than 
the first week of April—even earlier 
if possible, unless extremely subnor- 


mal weather conditions prevail. The 
rose grower must take each year’s 
weather in stride. 

Leaves are another kind of cover- 
ing and are rapidly being recognized 
as good. More and more rose growers 
in the twin cities area are using leaves 
and leaves alone for winter protection. 
It is true that it takes a great amount 
of leaves to give ample protection to 
the roses—more leaves usually, than 
the average rose grower has on his 
property. Perhaps your neighbors 
would give you the leaves from their 
yards. The park or street department 
of your city, or even a local cemetery, 
would possibly furnish enough leaves 
for covering your roses. If you use 
leaves, do not be afraid to place them 
well around the plants, and to put 
plenty on top, also. 

It will be necessary to use some ma- 
terial to hold the leaves in place. 
If desired, cover with building paper. 
Old boards or building material, or 
a coarse grade of chicken fence wire 
are all rather inexpensive and will do 
this job adequately for many years. 
Even if some snow should fall be- 
fore the roses are covered, go ahead 
and cover over the snow. In the 
spring when the leaves are removed, 
they are excellent material for a com- 
post pile. Some growers prune their 
roses in the fall before putting them 
to bed. Others do not prune until 
spring, after new growth begins to 
develop. 

For covering pillar or climbing 
roses, it is best to lay all canes on 
the ground and use any of the ways 
suggested for the bush roses. Remov- 
ing climbers and pillar roses from 
their trellises or fences gives one an 
opportunity to repaint these supports 
when necessary. 


Tree Roses 


Roses are being grown more each 
year in northern areas. Some gar- 
deners grow tree roses in large con- 
tainers and move them into root 
cellars of local nurserymen for the 
winter. A method used by many tree 
rose growers is to loosen the dirt 
around three sides of the plant and 
gradually bend the entire tree over 
to the ground, pinning it down with 
stakes. Then use the same method as 
for climbers and bush roses. # 
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Young holly plants grown from seeds. 


Holly cuttings in the flower pot are covered with 
a plastic bag to preserve moisture and humidity. 


This twelve-year-old American holly tree was 
grown from a cutting like those in the pot. 
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by Paul A. Kohl, Missouri 


American Holly 


BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS are 
choice plants for a garden, where they 
are valued for their permanence and 
particularly for their color contribu- 
tions to the winter scene. 

American holly is one of these. Its 
fine qualities are now recognized. 
There are American hollies in Tower 
Grove Park in St. Louis which are 
over 100 years old. In a century they 
have been subjected to heat and 
drouth, wet seasons, extreme cold, ice 
storms and city smoke. This is indica- 
tive of the ability of this holly to with- 
stand the changing climatic conditions. 

The native habitat of American 
holly (Ilex opaca) is along the eastern 
seaboard from Massachusetts to Flori- 
da and inland as far as Texas. It is 
listed as native to southeastern Mis- 
souri but is now almost extinct there. 
One of the hardiest hollies, it will 
survive winters as far north as the 
Iowa-Missouri boundary, but beyond 
that it might be subject to winter in- 
jury in some years. Much interest in 
holly is centered in Maryland and New 
Jersey. The Holly Society of America, 
organized in Baltimore ten years ago, 
is a very lively organization. Holly ex- 
perts have recognized the superior 
qualities of certain trees in the East, 
have named and propagated them, 
and these are now available as pot 
plants. 

In addition to the American holly, 
there are several other evergreen hol- 
lies that are fairly hardy: crenata or 
Japanese holly—a black berried kind; 
and cornuta with its well-known va- 
riety “Burfordi.’ 


Not so many years ago holly was 
seldom planted because it was consid- 
ered difficult to transplant and grow. 
Hollies were raised from seeds and 
since the sexes are on separate plants 
there was an interval of many years 
before one could tell which trees would 
have berries. A red-berried holly tree 
is a cheerful sight in winter, so na- 
turally when one plants a holly one 
hopes it will be the fruiting kind. 

It is evident that to have a holly 


certain to be laden with berries in the 
winter, we must plant only those 
which have been propagated by cut- 
tings from trees that are known to 
produce berries. Many named varie- 
ties, propagated this way, are now 
available from nurserymen. A few such 
varieties are listed at the end of this 
article. Furthermore, to insure a good 
crop of berries, one of the trees in the 
group must be a male tree (unless 
there is already one in the neighbor. 
hood). The bees are the chief transfer 
agents of the pollen, which they un- 
wittingly carry from flower to flower 
in their search for nectar. Thus the 
flowers on the pistillate, or female, 
trees are pollinated, and the tree will 
set fruit. 


Holly from Seeds 


To understand better the culture of 
holly trees, one finds it helpful to 
learn the means of propagating it. 

It is easy to grow holly from seeds, 
but time and patience are required. 
Assuming it is possible to gather some 
red holly berries late this year or early 
in 1958, the first step is to place them 
in a jar of water for two or three 
weeks to hasten their decomposition. 


The next step is to mash the berries 
and place them in a bucket of water 
filled to overflowing. The seeds will 
sink but water running into the bucket 
will float the pulp over the side. The 
water is drained, the seeds caught in 
a sieve and spread on paper to dry. 
They are then sown in rows in a box 
or flat, covered with half an inch of 
a light soil mixture and protected from 
mice and squirrels with wire netting 
tacked over the flat. The box should 
be placed outdoors in a cold frame 
and left there until March or April 
of 1959 when germination will take 
place. 

When the seedlings are an inch or 
two high they should be transplanted 
to other flats and left to grow another 
year before being potted individually. 
They may, however, be grown sepa- 
rately from the start. 
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— well suited to much of Mid-America 


The entire operation of growing 
holly from seeds can be carried on 
without the aid of a greenhouse. Holly 
seeds take their time to germinate and 
an attempt to simulate the freezing 
and thawing action of winter in the 
refrigerator does not shorten the dor- 
mant period. Fifteen months is the 
approximate time from gathering the 
seeds to germination. 

In mid-May male and female flow- 
ers occur on separate plants. They are 
cream-white, three-sixteenths of an 
inch across, and appear at the base 
of the new growth. The male flowers 
occur in clusters, each having four 
prominent stamens. The female flow- 
ers are on separate stalks, have rudi- 
mentary stamens and a central column 
which eventually develops into the 
berry. 

Although this is an interesting and 
fascinating way to raise holly, it will 
be ten or more years before you can 
tell the sexes apart. 


Holly from Cuttings 


Twenty years ago holly cuttings 
were difficult to root, but when the 
growth-inducing substances or hor- 
mone powders were introduced, the 
process was simplified. 

Now it is possible to root holly cut- 
tings from mid-summer to the follow- 
ing February, the fall and winter 
months being the preferred time, if 
greenhouse facilities are available. 


A good rooting medium consists of 
two-thirds sand and one-third peat, 
thoroughly mixed. Another good pot- 
ting medium consists of equal parts of 
sand, soil and peat moss. It should be 
moist and firmed down in the pot or 
box in which the cuttings are to be 
rooted. The ideal place to root holly 
is in a propagating bench in the green- 
house where the bottom heat can be 
maintained at 65 to 70 degrees. 

Tip cuttings of current season’s 
growth, five to six inches long, are 
gathered and prepared for insertion 
in the rooting medium. Several of the 
lower leaves are removed. The base 
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of the cutting is moistened and dipped 
in hormone powder. Each cutting is 
inserted into a hole punched in the 
rooting mixture, and the mixture is 
tamped down around it. 

Plastic bags and polyethylene sheet- 
ing are a boon to the gardener who 
longs to own a greenhouse, but can- 
not afford one. The plastic makes it 
possible to duplicate greenhouse con- 
ditions of light and humidity right in 
the home. In fact, humidity remains 
constant under plastic even more than 
it does in a ventilated glass house. 


As an experiment, five holly cut- 
tings were inserted in a six-inch pan 
of peat and sand in February, given 
one good watering, covered with a 
plastic bag, and placed on a west 
kitchen windowsill. Only the after- 
noon sun reached the cuttings for 
about an hour as the distance between 
houses is 12 feet. The pot was turned 
every few days, but was never again 
watered until the cuttings were potted 
in sphagnum moss in May. 


Where to Plant 


Hollies will grow in full sun or par- 
tial shade, but will become spindly in 
dense shade. In windswept areas hollies 
should be planted in sheltered loca- 
tions. Consider location carefully also 
from the standpoint of space. They 
grow slowly, and although they are 
small at first, they eventually become 
broad specimens. Since they will re- 
main in the same location for many 
years they will benefit by thorough soil 
preparation. Heavy clay soil can be 
improved by the addition of sand and 
two to three bushels of leaf mold or 
peat moss, for plants three to four feet 
tall. Small hollies will not need that 
much humus immediately; more can 
be worked into the soil as the plants 
grow. 

Potted or canned hollies may be 
planted at any time during the grow- 
ing season. Balled and burlapped 
plants transplant best in March and 
April, just before the new growth com- 
mences, and again in late summer and 


fall. Careful handling in the planting 
operation is imperative. A broken root 
ball may ruin the plant. At the time 
of planting, a depression should be left 
around each plant. This should be 
filled with water after planting, and 
repeated whenever the soil becomes 
dry during the first year. 


Mulch each plant with oak leaves, 
peat moss mixed with old manure, 
wood chips or sawdust—to conserve 
moisture and protect the roots against 
rapid changes of temperature. A com- 
mercial fertilizer high in nitrogen 
should be spread around the hollies 
before wood chips or sawdust are ap- 
plied. This counteracts the depletion 
of nitrogen from the soil in the initial 
breakdown of the chips and sawdust. 
Hollies will benefit from a feeding 
each February or March, if commer- 
cial fertilizers are used—or later when 
growth is active, if the liquid plant 
foods are used. A gardener is fortunate 
if he can apply an annual dressing of 
old manure which may be supple- 
mented with cotton seed meal. 

Hollies need to be shaped in their 
early years. Long, awkward shoots 
should be pruned; this work is best 
done in March before growth com- 
mences. Nipping back the tips of 
many of the branches will induce them 
to send out side branches to fill in the 
main body of the plant. If a plant is 
thin near the top and an ungainly 
leader has forged ahead, the appear- 
ance of the plant can be helped by 
tying one or two side branches in an 
upright position to fill in around the 
leader. 

When hollies grow older they usual- 
ly begin suckering at the base. If some 
of these suckers are left to grow, a 
bushier plant will result. 

Here are a few of the many varie- 
ties of American Holly: 


Arden 
Cardinal 
Clark 
Croonenburg 


Joyce 
Merry Christmas 
Old Heavy Berry 
St. Mary 
Taber 

Delia Bradley 


Cumberland 





1. Winter sunscald on the trunk and limb of a 
young tree. Sunscald cankers are common on 
the southwest side of many deciduous trees 
growing in the open. Cankers are often invaded 
by disease organisms, resulting in a weak or 
dead tree. Winter protection could have saved 
the tree. 


2. Frost crack injury on a young tree. The crack 
may extend to the center of the trunk. It is 
often bordered by callus tissue called “frost rib.” 


3. Winter injury to rhododendron leaf (left) and 
pine needles (right). On the rhododendron leaf 
the injury appears as a browning along the 
margin or in blotches. On the pine and other 
needle evergreens, injury shows up as brown 
scorching of the needles, from tips downward. 
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Are Your Trees and Shrubs 


HAVE You Lost a prized tree or shrub after a hard winter? Perhaps 
you can do something now to prevent this from occurring again. 

Winter or frost injury is common in many kinds of trees and shrubs 
growing over most of mid-America where seasonal temperatures fluctu- 
ate greatly. These injuries often weaken or wound plants, leading to 
later attack by insects or diseases which kill the plant. Several types of 
injury may be considered: 


1. Frost Injury 


Frost injury may result from freezing temperatures after plants have 
started growth in the spring (spring frosts) or before trees and shrubs 
have matured or “hardened” and entered their winter dormancy (autumn 
frosts). Frost injury to deciduous plants involves mainly the leaves, blos- 
soms, tender twigs or young fruit, which suddenly wilt and turn brownish- 
black. The leaves of some trees may be slit, torn and disfigured. Setting 
of fruit may be reduced and twigs may die back. The needles of ever- 
greens turn reddish-brown and may drop, leaving partially denuded 
plants. 

Warm days in late winter or early spring stimulate succulent new 
growth which is easily injured by the chilly weather which follows. Trees 
and shrubs growing in hollows or valleys, called “frost pockets,” are 
often more severely injured than those on higher ground, which may 
show no ill effects. 

Autumn frost injury is most common on young trees and shrubs 
with thin, smooth bark, which continue active growth late in the fall. 
Severe injury or death results when sudden periods of near zero weather 
occur in mid or late fall before plant tissues are hardened by periods 
of moderate cold. A good example was the widespread damage in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and parts of adjoining states resulting from 
the famous Armistice Day storm of 1940. This one storm wiped out 
hundreds of apple orchards. 

Plants easily damaged by frost injury: 


apple hackberry pines 
azalea horse chestnut plum 
basswood (linden) Japanese dogwood privet 
boxwood lilac spirea 
catalpa locusts sycamore 
cherry Norway spruce white ash 
elm oaks (red and black) white fir 
firethorn (pyracantha) peach willow 


2. Winter Killing 


This type of injury results from low temperatures after the end of 
the growing season and before growth starts in the spring. The type and 
severity of the injury is influenced by the species, variety, vigor and age 
of the plant, its degree of dormancy, soil moisture and drainage, location, 
natural protection, character of the root system, weather conditions and 
other factors. 
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Protected for Winter? 


The degree of winter injury may 
vary from complete killing to local- 
ized injury, such as twig blight, die 
back, root and bud killing, frost cracks, 
limb or trunk cankers, winter sunscald, 
crown or collar rot, and “little leaf.” 


Trees susceptible to winter injury 
include: apple, ash, beech, catalpa, 
elm, maple, peach, pine, walnut, wil- 
low and Douglas fir. 


3. Frost Cracks 


Frost cracks, like other forms of 
winter injury, are most prevalent on 
the south and southwest exposures of 
plants. Heat from the sun’s rays warms 
the bark and outer wood on these 
sides during the day. The temperature 
drops suddenly during the night, 
creating the strain. When warmer 
weather arrives frost cracks close and 
become sealed by a rounded ridge of 
callus growth called a “frost rib.” The 
crack, however, never closes com- 
pletely, and usually reopens during 
following winters, thus allowing the 
entrance and spread of wood-rotting 
fungi. Young, isolated, vigorous, thin- 
barked, deciduous trees growing in 
poorly drained locations are most sus- 
ceptible to injury. 


A sudden and pronounced drop in 
temperature may cause vertical cracks 
to form in the bark and wood of the 
trunk, which may extend to the center 
of the tree or even beyond. Great 
strains are set up, due to unequal 
shrinkage between the outer and inner 
wood. These strains are released only 
by sudden separation of the wood 
layers, often accompanied with a sharp 
report. 


Trees susceptible to frost cracks: 
basswood, elm, firs, horse chestnut, 
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How to Help Prevent Winter Injury 


Many types of injury are out of man’s control. However, a number 


of precautions and preventive measures can be taken: 


1. Grow species and varieties of plants which are winter hardy and 


are adapted to your particular area. Check with your state exten- 
sion service for recommendations regarding what types of trees and 
shrubs to plant. Avoid planting susceptible plants except in pro- 
tected locations and in well-drained soils. 

Avoid practices which encourage susceptible, tender growth late in 
the season, such as large summer applications of a high-nitrogen- 
containing fertilizer, heavy pruning and excess watering. 

Fertilize the soil around injured deciduous trees in the early spring 
to increase vigor. It is best first to have soil tésts made and then 
follow the recommendations made from these tests. As a general 
rule a total of two to three pounds of a commercial fertilizer (For 
example 12-12-12, 10-10-10, 12-6-4, 10-8-6, 10-8-4, 10-6-4, 10-3-3, 
and 8-5-3) for every inch diameter of the trunk at chest height is 
sufficient. Small trees (less than six inches in diameter) should usu- 
ally receive only half of this amount. Apply the fertilizer in a series 
of crow or punch bar holes in a circle around the outermost ends 
of the branches. The holes should be 12 to 24 inches deep and 
about two feet apart. Feeding needles and compressed-air drills or 
soil augers are usually used by commercial arborists. Larger trees 
need several concentric circles of holes, with the outermost circle 
underneath the branch tips. After putting the fertilizer in the holes, 
water it in well with a hose for about three days. The holes may 
be left open or filled with sand, pea gravel, peat moss or rich top soil. 

Small evergreens may be injured by commercial fertilizers. Any 
fertilizer used should probably be a slow-acting, organic type such 
as soybean or cottonseed meal. The fertilizer may be hoed or wa- 
tered into the soil thoroughly. Broad-leaved evergreens, azaleas, 
rhododendrons, andromeda, laurel, and the like require an acid soil. 
For these plants work liberal quantities of acid peat moss or rotted 
oak-leaf mold into the soil and add more as a mulch. The soils in 
many areas of mid-America are too basic for these plants to grow 
unless the soil is artificially acidified. 

For shrubby-type pines, spruces and junipers apply about one- 
half to one pound of commercial fertilizer per plant twice a year, 
in early spring and again in late spring. Large specimen evergreens 
usually require two to two and one-half pounds per inch of trunk 
diameter. The fertilizer is placed in holes 12 to 15 inches deep under 
the tips of the branches in early spring or in the fall. 

Fertilization tends to increase the amount and depth of root 
growth, hence helping reduce the possibility of severe winter injury. 
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(Continued from page 35) (Continued from page 35) 
Japanese larch, maples (especially Improve the air and water drainage in heavy, wet soils by shallow 
Norway and Schwedler), London spading of the soil under the tree. Susceptible trees always suffer less 
plane, oaks, and sycamore. winter injury where the soil is well-drained. 


4. Winter Sunscald and Thoroughly soak the soil out under the branches of trees at two to 

Frost Cankers three-week intervals during dry weather, using long pieces of plastic 
or canvas “soaker” hose, or a watering lance. Soak the soil thor- 
oughly before freezing weather sets in. Evergreens, especially, should 
not go into the winter in a dried-out condition. 


These appear as_ well-defined, 
scorched dead patches in the bark on 
the south and southwest sides of the 


trunk on exposed faces of limbs and +, a 
lo prevent deep freezing of evergreens, apply an early fall mulch 


of oak-leaf mold, straw, sawdust or acid peat moss. Mulching also 
aids in water conservation during dry periods. 


in the crotches of the larger limbs. 
Scalding by the sun’s rays causes over- 
heating, drying out and killing of the 


inner bark and cambium. Dead bark , : ; ; . : 
Protect susceptible evergreens from drying winter winds by planting 


them in a protected location or, where practical, erect a canvas, 
burlap or other type of screen. 


may later curl and peel off, exposing 
the sapwood underneath. Cankers 
may form at these injured areas which 
are surrounded by ridges of callus ae 
erowth. Deciduous trees with smooth, Control destructive insects and diseases. 


thin bark are most susceptible. Such Sa ale 
Prune trees and shrubs judiciously to eliminate crowded branches 


and increase the water supply to the remainder of the plant. Cut 
out and burn all dead or damaged wood after growth commences 


trees should be protected from both 
direct and reflected sunlight from 
nearby light-colored walls, sidewalks, 


concrete roads, or ice and snow. in the spring. 


l'rees susceptible to sunscald and On sunscald-susceptible (or frost crack-susceptible) trees, paint the 
frost cankers: trunk with whitewash in the fall; shade the bark with boards, lath, 
apple London plane screen, or wrap with burlap, nursery or building paper, cloth, or 
beeches maples , , F 
birches mountain ash 
Douglas fir pines 
European larch spruces 


aluminum foil. 


Remove dead and decayed bark and wood from sunscald cankers 


5. Winter Drying of Evergreens or frost cracks. The surface of the wound should be smoothed, and 
enough living bark removed from around each wound to give a 
somewhat egg shape form with the pointed ends running lengthwise 
of the trunk. Healing proceeds most rapidly if wounds are cut to 
this general shape. The wound should then be covered with a tree 
paint to keep out infection and promote rapid healing. 


This common type of winter injury 
occurs when periods of cold weather 
are followed by sudden, extreme tem- 
perature increases accompanied by 
warm, drying winds. These conditions 
cause great loss of water from the 
leaves which cannot be replaced by 
the roots either because the soil is 
{frozen and water is unavailable to the 


Various wax and plastic materials are available in many areas for 
spraying evergreens. These preparations, when sprayed on valuable 
shrubs, protect against excessive winter drying. If available, you 
might try one on a small scale this fall, following the manufacturer’s 


roots, or because the wood in the i. . 
directions. If good results are obtained, you can spray more plants 


s‘erns is frozen. The needles or leaves 


ee ; next year. 
wilt, dry up and are browned entirely , 


or part of the way downward from 

the tip (and along the outer leaf Household-type foil protects the trunk of this 

margins of broad-leaved evergreens) . — par ipl iy pa winter injury, insect a pen eg en pacer ta aad the spruc2 
Young twigs and branches may die a om 
back. Injury is most common where 

the soil is relatively bare of snow or 

vegetation. Shallow-rooted evergreens 

growing in exposed, warm, sunny 

spots are most susceptible, particu- 

larly if the summer or fall was. un- 

usually dry. 


Evergreens susceptible to winter in- 
jury: 
arbor-vitae juniper (or cedars) 
azalea laurel 
boxwood leucothoe 
firs pines 
holly rhododendron 
spruces 
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The red flowered Lilium amabile photographed on June 22 in the 
author’s garden. 


The Pleasing Lily... 


Lilium Amabile 


ONE OF THE stout-hearted lilies 
found in Korea thriving among grass- 
es and low-growing shrubs was Lilium 
amabile. Bulbs were first available in 
1905. Amabile means pleasing or love- 
ly. The single thing not pleasing is 
the somewhat offensive odor of the 
flowers which is not too apparent in 
the garden, but practically disquali- 
fies this species for cutting material. 

The stem rooting, white, oval 
shaped bulbs are somewhat pointed. 
Narrow leaves on two to three foot 
plants are fairly numerous but scat- 
tered. The reflexed blossoms of open 
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martagon form, larger and heavier 
than those of Lilium pumilum (tenui- 
folium) vary from orange-red to bril- 
liant red, densely spotted with black. 


Seedlings with orange-yellow blos- 
soms were first mentioned in 1933 and 
a yellow one a year later. Lilium ama- 
bile luteum, the yellow form, is as 
spotted as the red. A fine unspotted 
yellow, a rare treasure, appeared 
among a row of unlabeled lily seed- 
lings in my garden in 1955. The lily 
books do not specifically mention un- 
spotted yellows but do state that un- 


spotted forms of L. amabile are oc- 
casionally found among seedlings. 

Lilium amabile blooms in this area 
in late May and June. Bulbs are avail- 
able, but it is an easy lily from seeds. 
When seedlings commence blooming, 
selections can be made for the more 
desirable good clear brilliant reds and 
bright yellows without orange. The 
plants are vigorous and robust grow- 
ers and can tolerate somewhat dry 
conditions if necessary. In full bloom, 
they add bright spots of color to the 
center of borders in sun, or better yet, 
in partial shade. Mature bulbs of 
both the red and the yellow forms 
send up fine sturdy stems with tiers 
of blossoms. 


“The Duchess’ may be the first hy- 
brid of Lilium amabile to be reported. 
It was originated by F. L. Skinner 
of Dropmore, Manitoba, Canada, and 
is a cross of L. amabile with an ele- 
gans variety. The color is saffron yel- 
low with many brown spots. The tex- 
ture of the blossoms is thick and wax- 
like. The plants grow three feet and 
more in height. Blossoms which are 
almost flat and face outward are pro- 
duced freely. This hybrid was intro- 
duced in 1943. It appears to be even 
more vigorous than its parents and 
increases rapidly. 

Lilium amabile has been used in 
other crosses and proved a good par- 
ent. J. C. Taylor at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College worked a number of 
years to produce ‘Cardinal.’ The ini- 
tial idea was to produce a lily similar 
in color to L. amabile with the same 
early flowering habit in combination 
with the vigor, robust growth, and 
stem bulbils of L. tigrinum. Since the 
latter bloomed later than L. amabile 
it was necessary to force L. tigrinum 
into bloom early in a greenhouse. L. 
amabile was used as the pollen parent 
and from this cross seeds were secured. 
Over 150 plants were grown to bloom- 
ing size. The one plant that was se- 
lected as having the qualities desired 
was named ‘Cardinal.’ The nodding, 
brilliant red blossoms with reflexed 
petals are somewhat smaller in size 
but spotted like the tiger lily. 

Another lily produced at the On- 
tario Agricultural College is ‘Wax- 
wing.’ Again Lilium amabile was the 
pollen parent with a Philadelphicum 
hybrid as seed parent. ‘Waxwing’ 
grows 3% to four feet tall, an easy 
and reliable lily. The spotted outward 
facing blossoms are cadmium yellow 
in color. # 
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They're here! 
SOIL FUMIGANTS 


controlling weeds, nematodes and funvi 


for 


THE AGE OF “temporary soil steril- 
ants” or “soil fumigants” which can 
be safely used to advantage by the 
home gardener is here. These new 
chemicals are designed to make your 
gardening easier and more enjoyable 
by killing weed seeds, certain plant 
disease organisms and nematodes in 
the soil. Let’s discuss these pests one 
at a time. 


FUNGI 


About 70 per cent of all plant dis- 
eases are caused by fungi. Fungi cause 
a large number of destructive diseases 
of roots, stems, leaves, bulbs, tubers, 
flowers and fruits of our garden plants 
and lawn grasses. Plant diseases caused 
by fungi are estimated to cost Ameri- 
cans over a billion dollars yearly. 
Many of these organisms live in the 
soil—free, or attacking decaying roots, 
leaves and other plant debris. 

Fungi are generally microscopic, 
filament-like organisms that usually 
reproduce by spores (seeds) which are 
commonly blown or splashed about. 
Fungi lack chlorophyll, the green col- 
oring matter in higher plants, and are 
hence unable to make their own food. 
Fungi, like animals and man, are de- 
pendent on green plants—either liv- 
ing or dead—for their food. When 
conditions of temperature and mois- 
ture are favorable, fungi attack living 
plants and cause disease. 

The spores of fungi produce germ 
tubes that may penetrate directly into 
a plant through natural openings or 
through wounds, causing infection. 
These organisms are present every- 
where. Applying a soil fumigant as 
a pre-planting treatment will help 
considerably in preventing such com- 
mon diseases as damping-off, root rots, 
crown rots and certain leaf blights to 
garden plants and lawn grasses, by 
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killing the causal fungi in the soil 
before infection occurs. 


NEMATODES 


Nematodes are minute, generally 
microscopic, eel-shaped organisms that 
inhabit the soil in tremendous num- 
bers. Water is required for them to 
move around. Nematodes have been 
estimated to cause a yearly loss of at 
least ten per cent of the farmer’s gross 
income. Very few home gardens or 
house plant pots in mid-America are 
entirely free of these pests, although 
in many cases populations are not 
large enough to cause severe injury. 

Most nematode problems are 
caused by their feeding in or on the 
surface of roots, stems, bulbs and tu- 
bers but some leaf nematodes can in- 
fect the upper part of the plant. They 
reproduce by eggs or living young. 
Nematodes are not commonly trans- 
ported by wind as are the spores of 
fungi. Numerous species have been 
shown to be parasitic on roots or 
other underground parts of all com- 
mon flower and vegetable garden 
plants as well as lawn grasses. Nema- 
tode injury can easily be confused 
with drouth or fertilizer injury, a soil 
deficiency, disease, insect and possibly 
other types of injury. 

Parasitic nematodes on plants can 
only be identified by taking the soil 
from several pots or areas in the gar- 
den or lawn containing suspected 
plants and subjecting the samples to 
a rather complicated laboratory soil 
examination. 

A great many garden sites in the 
southern states have been abandoned 
and many others have become almost 
unproductive because the soil has be- 
come so heavily infested with the root 
knot nematode. Much of this loss is 
needless now that highly effective and 


practical soil fumigants are available. 


WEEDS 


Tremendous progress has been made 
with chemical weed control in the 
last ten years. While chemical weed 
control has been with us in some 
shape or form since the turn of the 
century, it hasn’t been until the end 
of World War II that chemical weed 
control has really come into its own. 

In all the progress that has been ac- 
complished in the last ten years the 
most neglected area of chemical weed 
control has been in the realm of home 
garden and flower production. It is 
true that chemical weed control has 
made big advances in commercial 
vegetable production for large areas 
where a single kind of a vegetable or 
flower is treated for the control of 
weeds. In the home vegetable and 
flower garden, however, with many 
different kinds of vegetables and flow- 
ers, each with its own sensitivity to 
various specific chemicals, progress has 
been very slow. One row of vegetables 
or flowers may be highly susceptible 
to the chemical used in the next row. 
To mix small quantities, and to apply 
them carefully on a row, then mix 
another quantity of a different mate- 
rial for the row right next to it, has 
presented an almost impossible task. 
All too often, the joy of having a nice, 
neat, compact, beautiful, weed-free 
flower and vegetable garden is marred 
by the horrible apparition of weeds. 
These weeds must be controlled if 
the garden is to be neat and thrifty. 
Such weed control is tiresome, labori- 
ous and time consuming. Weed con- 
trol in practically every vegetable and 
flower garden to date has been done 
the hard way—by hand—the hoe, the 
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HOW TO APPLY FUMIGANT 


1. A future lawn and garden area has 
been rototilled and raked smooth. The soil 
is fluffy and contains plenty of moisture. 
Both of these factors are important in getting 
good results. 


2. The area has been marked into 50 
square foot areas (each is five by ten feet) 
with stakes and string, before applying the 
soil fumigant. This makes sure that chemical 


is applied evenly and at recommended rate. 


3. The fumigant (Vapam, in this case) is 
first mixed with water. One pint of the 
fumigant in a sprinkling can full of water 


is applied evenly over the measured 50 
square foot area. 


4. Immediately after treatment with the 
fumigant, the area is watered with a rose 
nozzle. At least one-half inch of water is 


needed to act as a “water seal.” 
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(Continued from page 38) 
wheel hoe, and these supplemented 
by hand weeding. 


SOIL FUMIGANTS 


The coming of “temporary soil 
sterilants” or “soil fumigants’” has a 
lot of promise for the home gardener 
in regard to pest control. None of 
these new materials has been tested 
enough yet to ascertain exactly what 
they will or will not do. However, 
they are quite sure to make both vege- 
table and flower gardening and plant- 
ing of new lawns a much simpler and 
more enjoyable task in the future. 

There are several of these “tempo- 
rary soil sterilants” or “fumigants” on 
the market. 

They must all be used as “pre- 
planting” treatments, that is before 
any desirable vegetables, flowers or 
lawn seed is planted. This is very 
important. Otherwise, they too will 
be severely injured or killed. 

These materials likewise cannot be 
used among shallow perennial plants 
such as irises, tulips, chrysanthemums, 
peonies, currants, grapes, gooseberries 
raspberries, and rhubarb. 

These materials are primarily de- 
signed to kill annual weed seeds which 
are already in the soil. There is 
scarcely a square foot of our vegetable 
or flower garden soils which doesn’t 
contain tremendous numbers of weed 
seeds. These fumigants are intended 
to kill most of these weed seeds in 
the soil, so that they will not establish 
themselves as young plants and grow 
to become a nuisance in the flower 
or vegetable garden or in the new 
lawn. 

Some of these temporary soil steril- 
ants or fumigants which control weed 
seed germination, fungi and nema- 
todes, are methyl bromide, Vapam, 
granular Cyanamid and Mylone 85-W. 
These materials, and there may be 
others, are known to have both weed 
seed killing powers as well as certain 
powers of killing or inhibiting un- 
desirable fungi, insects and nematodes 
in the soil. 


HOW TO APPLY 
SOIL FUMIGANTS 


Methyl bromide is usually used at 
the rate of one pound per 100 square 
feet, applied under a well sealed tar- 
paulin or plastic cover. A special ap- 
plicator is needed to convey the liquid 
which vaporizes at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Application is made with a spe- 
cial inexpensive mechanism which is 
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punched into the metal can and which 
conducts the methyl bromide under 
the cover by means of a short piece 
of plastic hose. Since methyl bromide 
is a poisonous gas, it should be han- 
dled with care. Out in the open air, 
with reasonable care, no difficulty 
should be experienced. The treated 
area should be kept sealed for at least 
24 to 48 hours. The soil should be 
moist and warm for at least a two to 
three week period prior to and during 
treatment. Soil temperatures of 60 to 
70 degrees are preferable for treating. 
The soil is usually ready for planting 
in from two to four days after treat- 
ment. Forking or loosening soil for 
aeration before planting is advisable. 


Mylone 85-W is a wettable powder 
which may be applied dry or as a 
spray at the rate of 34 pound per 100 
square feet. It is best if it is worked 
into the soil with a cultivator or roto- 
tiller. After treatment the area should 
be given one to two inches of water 
to give a water seal. Concentrated 
vapors from such treated areas may be 
toxic to other plants, especially in 
greenhouses. Out in the open, danger 
from such fumes is usually non-exist- 
ant. Under average conditions, a pe- 
riod of three weeks must elapse be- 
tween treatment and planting. Soil 
temperatures at time of treatment 
should be approximately 60 to 70 de- 
grees. The soil should be forked prior 
to planting to help air out the fumes. 
If low temperatures or very wet soil 
conditions prevail after treatment, a 
longer period of waiting may be neces- 
sary. No cover is required when this 
material is used. 

Granular Cyanamid is used at the 
rate of five pounds per 100 square 
feet. It is best used at the rate of 
24% pounds mixed with the top 1% 
inches of soil and the other 2! 
pounds put on top of the soil and 
watered in. The area must be kept 
moist before and during treatment. 
Again the soil temperature preferably 
should be around 60 to 70 degrees. 
A three week period should elapse 
before planting. Forking of the soil 
is advisable to allow additional toxic 
fumes to escape before planting. No 
cover is necessary for this material. 

Vapam is applied at the rate of 
one quart per 100 square feet. The 
soil should be moist for one to two 
weeks preceding treatment. Soil tem- 
peratures at time of treatment should 
be between 60 and 70 degrees in 
order to secure best results. Apply 
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A typical nematode magnified hundreds of times, 
There are hundreds of different kinds which 
attack garden plants, lawn grass and house 


plants. 





















































































These carrots have been distorted by root knot 
nematodes. These “‘nemas” feed on many dif- 
ferent kinds of flowers and vegetables. 







evenly on moist soils with a sprinkling 
can. Then water in with at least one- 
half inch of water so as to make a 
water seal. Allow three weeks to 
elapse between treating and planting. 
No cover is necessary with this mate- 
rial. Forking the soil before planting 
helps the last remaining toxic fumes 
to escape. 

As has been mentioned before, these 
materials are intended only for pre- 
planting treatments in lawns and 
flower beds, especially on plants not 
intended for use in animal or human 
food. For such areas, no Miller Bill 
tolerances (for safety on foodstuffs) 
are involved. Eventually these mate- 
rials may have application also in 
vegetable gardens where food crops 
are produced. At the present time it 
would be wise to consult the company 
or label to find out if the product 
meets tolerance requirements when 
handled according to directions, be- 
fore using on vegetable gardens. 

If the user has once succeeded in 
cleaning up the garden of annual 
weeds and other soil pests he should 
not defeat the purpose of the fumigant 
by reintroducing more weed seeds and 




























(Please turn to Page 62) 
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The green “flowers” of Bells of 
Ireland are in reality the calyxes 
for the tiny, peculiar flowers. The 
flowers are followed by four pyra- 
mid-like seeds in the bottom of 
each bell.’ 


the Bells of Ireland are Ringing Again 


AT THE CLOsE of the last century 
not a few flower gardeners boasted 
the growing of a peculiar plant called 
Bells of Ireland. Then, for reasons 
that we do not know, it seemed to take 
a back row until it became little more 
than a memory to gardening “Old 
Timers.” 

After two generations, these green 
bells are ringing again. The cause of 
their pealing, however, is not tied to 
any political rejoicing in the “Ould 
Sod,” but to a revival of interest in 
the plant that botanists have named 
Molucella laevis. 

However, the plant did not origi- 
nate in Ireland. It is a descendant of a 
wild species that grows today in far 
off Syria, and other parts of Western 
Asia. It was brought to Europe early 
enough to have become an old fash- 
ioned flower even before the discovery 
of the New World. 

This plant was not given its name 
because of the shape of its flowers, 
as is the case of the bluebell and can- 
terbury bell. It is the greatly enlarged 
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by Ralph J. and Mildred L. Donahue, Kansas 


and stemless calyx, within which the 
small flower grows, that fashions the 
bell. And what lovely bells they are: 
translucent green, interlaced with ivory 
veins, and thickly assembled around, 
and up and down, the green stalk. 


The flower is a peculiar affair of 
white and pink-orchid tinting. It lifts 
out of a pearl bud, deep within the 
bell, and resembles (when viewed 
from one angle) the head of a white- 
toothed dragon, but looks like a flying 
gull when viewed from another. All 
this is within the outflared rim of the 
green calyx. (One does not have to 
be of Irish ancestry to see the resem- 
blances, but apparently it helps.) 

Seeds for growing the Bells of Ire. 
land may be obtained from almost 
any seed house, even from package- 
seed racks in grocery stores. 

Plant the seeds in rows spaced 
about 24 inches apart, and thin out 
the plants after the second pair of 
leaves is well advanced. We have 
found that plants growing too thickly 


together can be transplanted without 
harm if a small pellet of earth is left 
about the roots. 

Cultivation is about the same as 
with tomatoes. Staking up of the older 
stalks may be advisable, for on rich 
soil they will grow to three feet in 
height. Clipping off the younger 
calyx-lined stalks to add interest to 
bouquets of other flowers does not 
harm the plant. 

We have found the Bells of Ireland 
to be as free of insect pests as the 
balloon flower (Platycodon). In these 
days of insect warfare, this is a relief. 

Although Bells of Ireland is an an- 
nual, we have known winters here 
in the Midwest when the seeds 
dropped by earlier bloomings would 
start growth in the fall and would 
survive the winter’s cold, after the 
habit of the primrose or mullen. These 
overwintering plants are slow to “get 
going” in the spring, and sometimes 
the plants from seeds sown in May, 
reach blooming age before those self- 
sown. © 
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Dont Burn 
Those Leaves! 


by Betty Brinhart 


No MAN WOULD dream of burning a bushel 
full of one-dollar bills, yet each fall, bushels 
and bushels of money go up in smoke. De- 
cayed leaves not only improve the soil condi- 
tion, but they can increase the yield and flavor 
of fruits and vegetables. They also bring a 
greater profusion of bloom to the flower beds, 
and better health, and more beauty to ever- 
greens, and flowering shrubs. 

From all appearances a dried leaf does not 
seem to contain much plant food. A leaf’s 
value lies in the great amount of soil nutrients 
it contains. 


Nature’s Cycle 

Most soils are leached by heavy rains. Soil 
elements, necessary for good plant growth, 
are soluble in water, and are carried far down 
into the ground out of reach of ordinary plants. 
But trees, with their long, hungry roots reach 
down to this store-house of nutrients, and ab- 
sorb great quantities as plant food. This food 
is then sent up the trunk to be used in the 
manufacturing of leaf cells. 

In the fall, these leaves tumble to the earth 
where they decay, and return to the soil those 
valuable elements it has lost through leaching. 
This cycle goes on year after year, maintain- 
ing the top soil in a forest at its peak of fer- 
tility. Is it a wonder the vegetation is so lush 
in a woods? 

Fallen leaves oxidize slowly releasing a con- 
stant flow of plant food the year around. Be- 
sides being Nature’s own food, they help to 
keep the soil spongy, porous, and moist. It 
would do us well to take a few hints from 
Mother Nature. Instead of burning leaves, 
we can put them to work improving our soil. 


Lawn Mulching 

Here is a way to end all lawn raking in 
the fall, and, at the same time, build up the 
turf. Mulch the leaves right on your lawn 
with a rotary mower. Set the blade as low 
as possible, and go right along as though you 
are cutting the grass. The mower will shred 
the leaves, and blow them evenly over the lawn 
as you go. The small leaf particles will event- 
ually work their way down around the grass 
roots where they will decay, turning the ground 
into a rich, dark loam. 

If you have but a few trees on your lawn, 
scatter several bushels of leaves over areas 
where there are none, then go along and shred 
them up. If, however, you have too many 
leaves, use some of them elsewhere. Too many 
shredded leaves can choke out the grass. 
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To save work, and to improve your turf, mulch the leaves right on the lawn with a 
rotary mower. The small leaf particles will disappear between the grass, and decay 
to add fertility to your soil. 


Mulch evergreens, shrubs, trees, berries and perennials with leaves. These leaves 
will keep the soil warm beneath the snow, and prevent alternate freezing and thawing 
that can kill valuable plants. In spring cover the leaves with other mulch so that they 
will decay completely and turn into rich plant food. 


Leaves are very beneficial to your garden and flower beds. Turn bushels of them 
under to improve the fertility and texture of your soil. You may shred them first 
for faster decomposition, if you like, or use them in their natural state. 
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Plant Mulching 

Leaves are excellent when used as 
a winter mulch beneath evergreens, 
shrubs, roses, and over perennials. 
Leaves slowly oxidize releasing heat 
which prevents plants from freezing 
in the colder regions. In the warmer 
parts of Mid-America, these leaves 
will keep the soil around plant roots 
cool, moist and porous. A word of 
caution about mulching peonies with 
leaves: first place about two inches 
of coarse straw or grass stalks over 
the crown of each plant to allow for 
air circulation, then place four inches 
of leaves as a top blanket. 

In spring, do not remove the leaf 
mulch if unnecessary. Merely cover it 
with peat moss or grass clippings. De- 
caying leaves are wonderful for acid- 
loving plants such as evergreens and 
blueberries. 

Besides adding valuable nutrients to 
the soil that are so essential for good 
plant growth, fallen leaves help re- 
tain moisture, build up loam and pre- 
vent the soil from packing hard in 
hot, dry weather. 


Leaves in Compost 

If you are familiar with a compost 
heap you know the great value of 
leaves. But, if you have never made 
compost, here is how you can do so 
in 12 days. What better way could 
you dispose of your garden refuse 
than turning it into rich compost? 
Clean your garden and flower beds 
by pulling up all dried and frozen 
plants, then rake the planting area 
clean. Throw all trash on a pile, and 
add several bushels of leaves. Bring 
in three bushels of aged cow manure, 
and shred it alternately with the trash. 
A rotary mower can be used for this 
work. When all trash and manure has 
been shredded, pile the material in a 
heap, and water down well. 

Within three days, the center of 
the pile should be quite hot to the 
touch. Turn it over completely with a 
garden fork and water down again. 
Do this two more times at three-day 
intervals, then allow the pile to re- 
main undisturbed until it cools off. 

After it has cooled, the dark, rich 
material is ready for use. Place at 
least two inches thick under shrubs, 
trees, roses, around berry plants, grape 
vines, and other perennials. 

All of these benefits are derived 
from trash that otherwise would go up 
in smoke. The fertility of our soil is 
declining every year. Build up _ its 
productivity with leaves. * 
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Newcomers 


to the Rose World 


Here are six new roses which are being introduced to the buying 


public in this fall’s rose lists—four hybrid teas and two floribundas. 
By an unusual happenstance, the group includes three yellow roses, and 


two of these are yellow hybrid teas. 


Arlene Francis — Golden yellow hybrid 
tea with a distinct fragrance. Flowers 
borne prolifically on medium tall plants. 
Buds open into five-inch flowers. Its name- 
sake of TV fame, Arlene Francis, is shown 
with the rose and E. S. Boerner. Jackson 
& Perkins. 


Isobel Harkness — Yellow hybrid tea 
without shadings or variations. Long 
tapering bud opens into a broad-petaled, 
graceful flower. Plant vigorous, free 
blooming; originated in England by Albert 
Norman. Armstrong Nurseries. 


Starlet — Buttercup yellow floribunda. 
Nearly continuous clusters of high-cen- 
tered, very double blooms. Compact, 
disease resistant, upright plants about 
three feet high. ‘Goldilocks’ is one parent. 
Originated by H. C. Swim. Armstrong 
Nurseries. 


Lavender Girl — An unusual soft laven- 
der floribunda rose that holds its color 
well. Starting as ruby red in the bud, it 
opens a flat, full bloom on good stems 
long enough for cutting. Plant is two feet 
tall, compact. A Meilland creation. Con- 
ard-Pyle. 


Aztec—A hybrid tea with high centered, 
double, large orange-scarlet blooms re- 
sembling in form ‘Charlotte Armstrong,’ 
one of its parents. Heavy substanced and 
long lasting. Plants are disease resistant, 
open growing, medium height. Originated 
by H. C. Swim. Armstrong Nurseries. 


Gail Borden—Large-flowered pink bi- 
color hybrid tea rose from Germany. 
Petals in the bud and half open stage are 
soft yellow on outside, apricot within; 
warm pink dominates as flower opens 
fully. Full blossoms reach five to six-inch 
diameter. Disease resistant, tall plants. 
Created by Wilhelm Kordes. Jackson & 
Perkins. 
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Hawall AND HIBISCUS—picturesque words that denote 
an exotic, tropical climate. The hibiscus (hy-BIS-kus) 
lends itself beautifully to pot culture, and because there 
is no dormant season for the potted plant, it may be 
kept in bloom the year around. George Washington 
ordered hibiscus from Philadelphia nurseryman John 
Bartram in 1792. These plants had single, red flowers, 
similar to the present day variety ‘Brilliant.’ 

A bushy plant, three feet tall, will thrive in a six to 
eight inch pot. The soil must afford perfect drainage. 
The growing medium must be rich and humusy. Soil 
that grows good African violets is usually satisfactory 
for hibiscus. Here is a recipe for hibiscus potting soil: 
equal parts garden loam, peat moss, woods dirt and 
sand. 


This hibiscus was grown and flowered in a window garden—without 
the aid of fluorescent lights or a greenhouse. 


HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 


by Elvin McDonald 


Hibiscus use large amounts of water, and waterins 
may be required every day. This free use of water 
leaches out the food in the soil and fertilizing is neces- 
sary every week. A plant food that has too much nitro- 
gen will give too much foliage and not enough flowers— 
a well-balanced food should give blossoms that are well 
colored, quite large, and in normal quantity. 

Plenty of sunshine is necessary to make the plant 
grow sturdy and to produce blooms. To insure good 
branching, the plants should be pinched when small. 
If the pinching is done just above an outside bud, the 
new growth will branch out into a desirable bush. The 
flowers are borne on the young wood, and a heavy 
pruning is in order every year so that plenty of new 
growth can develop without the bush becoming too 
large for indoor growing. 


Hibiscus thrive under fluorescent light culture. The 
tubes are placed so that they do not quite touch the 
top foliage of the plant. Hibiscus matensis, a species 
with variegated pink, silver and green leaves, has been 
known to thrive and flower all winter under fluorescent 
lights. The fluorescent unit can be made of two 48-watt 
tubes. Given much humidity and 12 to 15 hours daily 
illumination, they all do well under the lights. 


Growing temperatures should range from 60 to 65 
at night to 75 during the daytime. 

Hibiscus are easily propagated by cuttings which may 
be taken at any time of the year when the plant is in 
good growth. These will root in water, or they may be 
started in a moist mixture of peat moss and sand, or 
in vermiculite. When roots form, they should be potted 
into regular soil. Cuttings rooted under fluorescent lights 
can be potted in six weeks’ time, and flowered in less 
than a year. 


The seeds are large enough to be easily handled, and 
blossoms come in about 18 months. Seeds can be planted 
in vermiculite, peat moss, or sand—best of all, a mix- 
ture of the three. It is wise to supply an individual pot 
for each seed. This saves transplanting shock later on. 
To set seeds on a plant, simply place loose pollen from 
one bloom into the little pads of stigma at the top of 
the pistular column of another bloom. All varieties are 
not fertile, but a little experimenting will teach which 
ones will set seed. 


Hibiscus thrive outdoors in the summer. When you 
put it out in May or June, thin out weak wood and 
prune to make the bush as shapely as possible. Keep 
the plant in partial shade. 

It is said that the flowers can be rubbed on the shoes 
in place of blacking when one needs a shine. The hi- 
biscus is of the shoe-flower family, and is closely related 
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to hollyhocks, the rose of Sharon, okra 
and cotton. The flowers in the wild 
afford a red dye that is commonly 
used in cookery coloring. 

Hibiscus aurantiacus has large dou- 
ble, bright orange flowers and makes 
a striking plant to grow indoors. 
‘Peachblow’ is a semi-double pale pink 
flowered plant. H. violaceus has dou- 
ble lavender-tinged pink blooms. 
There are hundreds of varieties avail- 
able commercially today, and if you 
visit the South this winter, you can 
pick up any varieties that catch your 
eye. The American Hibiscus Society 
issues a bi-monthly bulletin, The Seed 
Pod, which is very interesting—espe- 
cially if several varieties are grown 
and if you do any hybridizing and 
growing from seeds. The society has 
a seed bank which is one of the valu- 
able benefits of membership. Dues of 
$3.00 per year may be addressed to 


the American Hibiscus Society, Mrs. 
C. H. Calais, Goldenrod, Florida. 

If you order a plant that comes in 
a small pot and the leaves are rather 
banged and bruised, cut the top back 
partially to give the roots a momen- 
tary rest and then a chance to grow. 
A plant without a good root system 
cannot be expected to continue to 
produce a floriferous plant. 

If grafting fascinates you, five or 
six varieties of hibiscus may be grafted 
onto one root stock. Hibiscus pests are 
not many—aphids, red spiders and 
mealybugs are about the worst that 
attack. Aphids can be licked with 
one of the house plant spray bombs; 
red spiders detest high humidity which 
hibiscus need to thrive, and mealy- 
bugs can be wiped out with a spray, 
or by dabbing them with alcohol. 
Weekly spraying with tepid water 
keeps the foliage clean and attractive. 


CHECKLIST for NOVEMBER 


Avoid overwatering Christmas cactus 
this month; toward the end of Novem- 
ber put in sunny window and give more 
water and start regular feeding with a 
well-balanced plant food. 

On the Ist and 15th give a feeding 
of fertilizer to budding cyclamen. 

Plant some geranium seeds. Germin- 
ation is rapid, the seedlings are varied 
and they bloom in a few months. 

Keep clivias dry at 55 degrees this 
month and next. 

The crown of thorns (which blooms 
almost all year) and fuchsias should be 
rested until January. Reduce water, 
keep barely moist and cool. Repot and 
prune if the plants are ungainly. 

If cuttings from shrubs are put in 
moist sand and stored in a cool, dark 
place and not allowed to dry out dur- 
ing the winter, they will be ready to 
plant by spring. 

Paperwhite narcissus for holiday 
blooms should be planted by the 20th. 
Allow three weeks in cool darkness for 
root formation; then two weeks in a 
sunny window for Christmas-time 
bloom. 

Keep African violets moist, watch for 
insects, and keep in good condition by 
removing old or withering leaves and 
snipping off old blooms. Supply enough 
sun to keep growth flat and a healthy 
color. Turn the plant in the window 
each week to promote symmetry. Cross 
pollinate several blooms; seed pods 
ripen in about four months. Seedlings 
will flower in five months. 

Take cuttings of impatiens (sultana), 
coleus, philodendron, favorite gerani- 

| ums and begonias. They will be rooted 
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by December. Pot in small clay pots, 
and give them to shut-ins. The cuttings 
can be rooted in water, or a damp mix- 
ture of peat moss and sand, or ver- 
miculite. 

These rooted cuttings can be planted 
into a small terrarium (except gerani- 
ums—they don’t like the close, humid 
atmosphere ). provide an 
ideal place for growing plants in an 
apartment. If just a few hours of sun 
is available, the terrarium will flourish 
and perhaps provide a few blooms. 

In the greenhouse, these seeds should 
be sown for next spring’s bloom: calen- 
dula, larkspur, snapdragons, stocks, 
and sweet peas. 

Plant seeds of achimenes, gloxinias, 
tuberous begonias. They are tiny, dust- 
like particles and should be sown on 
top of screened sphagnum, vermiculite, 
or a mixture of peat moss and vermic- 
ulite. Keep constantly moist in a warm 
place (75 degrees). When growth ap- 
pears, move to a very light place where 
some sunlight is available. They will 
bloom next summer. 

Plant amaryllis bulbs. Keep in a cool, 
dark place until roots are established; 
then move to a sunny window, or a 
warm bench in the greenhouse. Set up 
a feeding program as soon as leaf 
growth is active. 

Plant some bulbs of Gladiolus tristis, 
concolor and blandus in a bulb pan, 
or bench in the greenhouse. February 
blcoms. Grow cool with lots of sunshine. 

If window space or greenhouse is 
overcrowded, check for plants that could 
be thrown out. Don’t waste valuable 
space on plants that aren’t productive. 


Terrariums 


GROW EPISCIAS 


on a totem pole 
by Peggie Schulz 


For my money episcias are lovely 
any way you choose to grow them. 
However, they’re especially attractive 
when grown on a totem pole. 


To make this support, cut a length 
of chicken wire 14 inches long and 
seven inches wide. Lay the chicken 
wire on a flat surface and line it with 
a half inch of moistened sphagnum 
moss. Cut a dowel or other %-inch 
stick to 15'% inches in length, sharpen 
one end of the stick and lay it length- 
wise on the moss-filled wire. Roll the 
wire and moss around the stick and 
you'll have a fine totem for episcias 
or other plants. Push the pointed end 
of the stick into the soil. Use Twist- 
Ems to fasten the episcias to the pole. 
Keep the moss moist and the episcias 
will root and grow into it. 


Turn the pot a little each day in 
your window garden if you want a well 
rounded plant. 


AOLL UP 





A FEW MONTHs ago I asked readers to 
help me find the oldest garden club in our 
area. It’s been found, and as you might 
guess, it’s practically in my own back yard. 
The winner is the Minnesota Garden 
Flower Society. 

Organized in 1904 with about 20 men 
and women, it now has nearly 300 active 
members. It meets once a month from 
September until May. Two garden tours 
and an annual flower show are summer 
month features. 

A number of civic projects are on this 
club’s agenda. There is an annual award 
of $50 given to a 4-H member for home 
beautification. There is the Roger S. Mack- 
intosh Award of $100 awarded yearly to a 
student in horticulture at the University 
of Minnesota. 

This club was the recipient of the Jenny 
C. Warren Floral Offering, a sum of money 
willed to the club to be used by them 
yearly to purchase flowers for elderly hos- 
pitalized or home-bound patients. 

At Christmas time the club members 
furnish 750 evergreen sprays for the Vet- 
teran’s Hospital and at Easter they supply 


as many individual blooming begonia 
plants for the hospitalized veterans. 

Current officers include Mrs. W. R. Car- 
ter, President, Minneapolis; Mrs. C. C. 
Hitchcock, Vice President, St. Paul; Mrs. 
Austin Lange, Recording Secretary, Excel- 
sior, Minnesota; Mrs. L. F. Hellebo, Cor- 
responding Secretary, St. Paul; and Mrs. 
C. E. Sandvig, Treasurer, Minneapolis. 

The second oldest club apparently is the 
Ramsay County Garden Club, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. This one was organized in 
1912. It originated as a men’s garden club 
and no women members were allowed in 
it until 1933. Even then they had all male 
officers. The first woman to break the 
tradition was Mrs. E. J. Koemple, of St. 
Paul, who became their 1943 president. 

I received letters from several clubs 
formed in the mid or late 30’s. The fol- 
lowing two seem to be the runners up. 

The Garden Department of the Red 
Oak, Iowa, Monday Club was organized 
May 1, 1928. In 1937 it became a mem- 
ber of the Iowa Federation of Garden 
Clubs. During the years they have met 
twice a month, with the exception of the 


Mrs. E. J. Koempel, left, and Mrs. W. R. Carter, of the Minnesota Garden Flower 
Society, are shown at the Society’s summer show in St. Paul. Apparently this society is 
the oldest garden club in the Mid-America area. 
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summer months of July and August. This 
June they held their 27th consecutive an- 
nual flower show. Membership is around 
60 and one charter member is still with 
the group. 

The Garden Club of Muskogee, Okla- 
homa was formed in March 1930. In 1936 
it won a national award for helping land- 
scape the country’s “most beautiful city 
park.” 

No doubt there are many garden clubs 
in the area of similar age, perhaps even 
older, but I did not receive any notes on 
them. 

To C. Edgar (Dick) Lehman, Faribault, 
Minnesota, went the Bronze Medal 
awarded by the Minnesota Horticulture 
Society for a major contribution to horti- 
culture. Mr. Lehman is nationally known 
as a breeder of fine chrysanthemums and 
hemerocallis. 

The Distinguished Service Award given 
for distinguished service to horticulture 
was awarded to Mr. A. W. Tenhoff, Moun- 
tain Lake, Minnesota; Mr. Rene Duford, 
Florida (formerly of Minnesota); Mrs. A. 
W. Goway, Excelsior, Minnesota; and Mr. 
Joe Witmer, Minneapolis. 


Civic Work 

The Old Fashioned Garden Club, of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, presented its fall 
show, “Fun with Fall Flowers” at the 
Florence Crittenton Home. It was a place- 
ment show featuring the therapy work 
carried on at the home for the past sev- 
eral years. 

Members of the club go to the home 
once each month taking with them flowers 
and arranging accessories. Short talks and 
demonstrations given by the members aid 
the girls in the art of flower arranging. 
Many of them have become quite expert 
at making arrangements. Although they see 
each girl for only a few months the mem- 
bers feel that they are introducing her to 
an interest that will help her all of her 
life. 

The Garden Club of Illinois’ first Mid- 
west Symposium held last February was 
such a huge success that another sym- 
posium has been planned for November 
12. Such a gathering provides a wonder- 
ful opportunity for florists and advanced 
arrangers to see and hear top talent. This 
time they feel they have some real finds 
in George Tolbert, Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. 
Edward Lee Alexander, Newport News, 
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Virginia; and Mrs. W. Harrell Wilson, 
Greenville, South Carolina. Price of tickets, 
$4.00 to $8.00. Obtain from: The Garden 
Club of Illinois, Room 931. 36 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

To celebrate Oklahoma’s golden anni- 
versary the Yard and Garden Club of La- 
mont, Oklahoma, planted a roadside gar- 
den of yellow flowers just south of their 
city. Theirs is a small club of 22 members 
but it is the only federated garden club in 
their county. 


A Record? 


Mrs. J. A. Carlson, Minneapolis, now 
80 years old, has been in flower competi- 
tions for 35 years. She does most of her 
own gardening and each year exhibits at 
the Minnesota State Fair. She has boxes 
of ribbons to show for her years of flower 
show competition. 


New Club 


The Western Reserve Hemerocallis So- 
ciety of Ohio is a newly formed group of 
daylily enthusiasts. It is affiliated with the 
American Hemerocallis Society. Member- 
ships may be obtained by writing Mrs. Nel- 
son Gayer, Seville, Ohio. 


Fund Raisers 


Just off the press two excellent 
flower arrangement Garden 
clubs invited to purchase them di- 
rectly from the publishers at a substan- 
tial discount. They then retail for 
full price, keeping the remainder for their 
club. 

The Flower Arrangement Calendar ed- 
ited by Helen Van Pelt Wilson, published 
by M. Barrows and Company, 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. $1.50. In this com- 
bination calendar booklet are 60 exciting 
arrangements fashioned by gardeners from 
all over the United States. There are ar- 
rangements for every conceivable occasion 


are 
calendars. 
are 


can 


featuring fruit, ways with dried material 
and exotic as well as ordinary flowers. 
Home and Garden Calendar, Hearth- 


ON THE CALENDAR 


November 12; Second Symposium, spon- 
sored by The Garden Club of Illinois, Inc., 
Goodman Theater, Chicago, Illinois. Tickets 
$4 to $8, obtainable from Garden Club of 
Illinois, Room 931, 36 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

November 9, 10; Dried Plant Material Show 
sponsored by the Home Garden Club of 
Denver, Inc., Denver Museum of Natural 
History, City Park, Denver, Colorado. Noon 
to 4 p.m., no admission charge, public inv:ted. 

November 9-December 2; Annual Chysan- 
themum Display of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden and the St. Lovis Chrysanthemum 
Society; Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

November 30-December 1; International 
Orchid Show. Premier, “Orchids Around the 
World.” Presented by New Orleans Orchid 
Society; sponsored by the Whitney National 
Bank of New Orleens, St. Charles Avenue 
Branch, 1320 St. Charles Avenue, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 
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Mrs. Daniel Joseph Mooney of Butte, Mon- 
tana, is the new president of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. She was 
elected to office at this year’s national con- 
vention in Miami, Florida. 


side Press, 118 East 28 St., New York. 
$1.00. This daily reminder contains 61 
arrangements. In it you will find just- 
right arrangements for table settings, holi- 
day decorations and just plain flower ar- 
rangements. There in forced 
branches, driftwood, unusual foliage posies 


are studies 


“snitched” from the window garden, flow- 


ers purchased from the florist and ordi- 
nary garden flowers such as daisies and 
zinnias. 
Yearbooks 

Thanks to the many clubs that have 
sent me their Yearbooks. Next month’s 
Garden Club Talk will carry reviews on 
them as well as descriptions of the most 
interesting covers. 


Japanese Arranging 
In late July Minnesota gardeners had 
the opportunity of seeing authentic Japan- 
ese flower arrangements as created by an 


expert, Mrs. F. Wesley Jennings, Rich- 
mond Heights, Missouri. The arrangement 
program, sponsored by the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of Minnesota drew an attend- 
ance of over 500 persons. 

Mrs. Jennings gave these hints to would- 
be artists in the field of Japanese arrang- 
ing: Put more emphasis on form than 
on the number of flowers in the arrange- 
ment. Use materials in the natural man- 
ner of growth, placing flowers as they 
grow, regardless of color. Although it is 
permissable to do a bit of leaf stripping 
or trimming, do not strip away all of the 
foliage. She said, “Japanése seldom use 
accessories to enhance their arrangements 
or compositions.” And she gave this ad- 
vice to persons making up flower show 
schedules: “‘Arrangements with accessories 
belong in classifications such as, “In the 
Japanese Manner.” They do not belong 
in the true Japanese class. 

The proceeds of the Japanese program 
will be used for expanding work 
projects sponsored by the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of Minnesota. 


shop 


Rane jor Gifts 
Lae 


FROM THE NORTHWEST 


PLUS FREE EXTRAS 


EXTRA CHOICE — EXTRA FANCY 
GIANT, almost a Pound a Piece 
MELLOW, DRIPPING WITH JUICE, 
D'ANJOU PEARS. 12 to 14 INA 
GREENS DECORATED GIFT BOX 


pox 94 pais L_] 4 only $15 
NO EXTRA COST 


for mixed box of pears and HUGE 

CRISP EXTRA FANCY RED DELI- 

CIOUS APPLES. If box is to contain 

all apples add 50c per box. 
SPECIFY IN ORDER 

[ PEARS (©) MIX ([) APPLES 


SEND GIFT LIST NOW 


FREE BONUS 


Gift Wrapped Boxes 
Also 
Contain Oregon 


Post 
Paid 


| ENGLISH HOLLY 


HUGE WALNUTS 
TASTY FILBERTS 
FOREST GREENS 


FREE CHRISTMAS CARDS INCLUDED 


CALIFORNIA “HOST PACK” 
Giant basket loaded with 
choice dried fruits, some 
stuffed with nuts. 

Dates, figs, apricots, 
pears, kumquats, prunes, 
; cherries, pineapple, etc. 


(J est? $ 
L) sett: 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 


LARGE BOX HOLLY & GREENS—12 to 14 Sprays of 

full red berried English Holly—Scented Juniper — 

Noble Fir—Cones—Lacy Cedar—Ponderosa Pine. 
— $3 POST PAID 


HOW TO ORDER: Check items wanted on ad and 
mail with cash, check or M.0. now. Send your own 
gift cards or name to be signed on free cards. 


WRITE FOR FREE GIFT FOLDER 


LLOYD'S GARDENS 
Rt. 2, Box 46 


Post 
Paid 


Post 
Paid 


Gladstone, Oregon 


HYPONCX 


so.ustte PLA TFOOD 
Better Piz 0 or ] 
Simply dissolve and water all your house Bs 


plonts, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 

and lawn. Feeds instontly. If dealer can't 
send $1 for! ib. Makes 100 Gals 

HYDROPONIC CHEM. CO., Copley, Ohio, U.S.A 


Tea 


GROWERS OF 
OREGON'S FINEST ROSES 





? 
CET, NURSERIES 


7935 3. W. 234th Ave. Dept. G 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 





VERMONT 


Christmas Greens 


Let our “Green Moun- 
tain” boys select the 
finest Christmas greens 
for your home. Fragrant 
Balsam bows, bright red 
mountain holly berries 
and natural color cones 
are used in wreaths and 
sprays. 


Partridgeberry Bowls 
Once again we have available a limited num- 
ber of Partridgeberry Bowls. Sprigs of white 
deer moss and partridgeberry streamers are 
combined with glossy-green leaves and vivid 
red berries. A lovely gift for your home. Only 
$3.75, P.P. not included. 

Send for free Christmas Greens Folder. 
PUTNEY NURSERY 


Putney, Box 119, Vermont 


COMPOST 
FERTILIZER 


Make a Ton For Only 34¢ 
Quickly, Easily from Waste Materials 


Fertivo is Nature’s own concentrate of dynamic organ- 
isms. Makes pleasant-aroma compost-humus from leaves, 
grass, table-scraps, manures, hay, chaff, cobs, straw 
even sawdust and soot—in 3 to 8 weeks, any month of 
year, by heap, sheet, row or cabinet methods. Easiest, 
quickest, lowest cost 


Send only $1 for enough to activate up to THREE 
tons, plus full details and instructions, and FREE plans 
for building Composter Cabinet. Results guaranteed or 
money back. ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay post- 
age FERTIVO COMPOST-MAKER, Box 8&1, Terre 
Haute, 12P, Indiana. 


If Your Child 


Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 


help him to read and spell better in a few 


weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your | 


child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics 
Dept. P-85, Wilmette, Ill. 


People 60 to 80 


COPY DOWN THIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS NOW... 


... and write today to find out how 
you can still apply for a $1,000 life 
insurance policy to help take care 
of final expenses without burdening 
your family. Mail a postcard or 
letter, giving your name, address 
and age to: 


Old American Ins. Co. 
1 West 9th. Dept. L1195M 
Kansas City, Missouri 


There is no obligation—and no 
one will call on you. You can 
handle the entire transaction by 
mail. 
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Gifts to Burn 


by Marie A. Lochry 


A GIFT OVER which the recipient will not be apt to exclaim, “WHAT 
ON EARTH will I do with it?” is a bundle of miniature logs to burn 
in the open fireplace. Easy, quick, and inexpensive to make, of material 
available to everyone, a box of these “burnables” is perfect for even 
those who are thought to “have everything’”—including of course a 
fireplace. I received such a gift myself last year, from my friend, Lois 
Kinman, a fellow garden club member, and have since shared the idea 
with many other friends, all of whom have been happy to have these 
little bundles of burnable fragrance. 


These are the materials you will need to make up a box of fireplace 
logs: 


A packaging box. A one pound soda cracker box is just the right 
size. The dimensions are 2!/; x 4% x 9% inches. 

Brown crepe paper cut in 9 x 10 inch pieces. 

Corrugated cardboard cut into 4 x 6 inch pieces. 

Color chemicals—in granules, lumps, cakes or sticks. 

Narrow ribbon, and small elastic bands. 

Brown (or green) crepe floral tape (also called stem wrap). 


Florist’s wire in No. 28, 30 or 32 gauge, cut into 6 inch lengths for 
the stems. 


Pods and cones for log decorations. 


Fragrant particles such as lavender, pinon pine scales, evergreen 
twigs. 


Method of Making Logs 


Step 1. On a piece of crepe paper, lay a few sprigs of fragrant ever- 
greens, lavender blossoms, pinon scales, and lumps, or granules of 
color chemicals. 


. Fold ends of paper toward the center to hold materials in, and roll 
rather closely to the end. Test width of roll to see if it will fit into 
the box, and make correction if necessary. 
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3. Place roll on a piece of corrugated cardboard, smooth side up, and 
roll up. Fasten each end with a small elastic band. 


4. Tie a piece of narrow ribbon about a foot long in the middle of the 
log, in a single knot. Remove the rubber bands. Lay aside while the 
decoration is being made. 


Center Lengthening ‘ Securing Affixing Tailoring 
Wrapped Stem Stem Stem Stem 
Wire 


Method of Making Decoration 


In keeping with the “woodsy” fragrance and design, dried cones or 
pods make ideal decorations. The nosegay-size trims need to have three 
to five pieces in them, varying in size. In most cases, stems have to be 
affixed. There are several ways to do this, two of which are given as 
follows: 


- 


5. Dry hard pods, such as iris, alder or castor beans, having a short stem 
left on may be “tailored” (a term used for attaching and wrapping 
stems with tape) thus: Cut a half-yard length of stem tape in half 
lengthwise, tear off a few inches, stretch, and wrap the center 1 
inches of a 6 inch wire closely in a downward spiral direction, as in 
figure 1. Bend at right angles as in figure 2, and place against the 
stem of cone, or pod, using thumb nail to hold it firmly against the 
middle finger, as hair wire, or sewing thread, is wrapped several times 
close to cone as in figure 3. Bend wire stem double and tape to the 
end, as in figure 5. 


. For stemless cones, nuts or pods, such as acorns, jackpine cones, it is 
necessary to drill a hole through the base of them, using a 1/16 inch 


drill. A center-wrapped wire is then inserted and finished as in figures 
4 and 5. 


. Select 3, 4 or 5 stems of tailored cones, depending on size and form, 
for the nosegay. Arrange at slightly different levels, and holding firmly 
between thumb and middle finger, wrap with fine wire or thread sev- 
veral times to prevent any slipping. Cover wire with a short piece 
(one inch of tape to cover at point of assembly) 


Now make a bow of ribbon with three, or four loops, tying midway 
with a piece of thread the color of the ribbon. 


Lay decoration and bow on top of the piece of ribbon (take up at 
step 4) encircling the log and tie all together with single knot. Ar- 
range all to give a professional look. Clip ends of ribbon and stems 
at uneven lengths. Bring forward two or three of the cones (or pods) 
to give the appearance of depth. 


Some may find it easier to use a ribbon which may be curled with 
a sharp blade instead of tying a bow. Any harmonizing color of rib- 
bon may be used but it should be gay. For added economy, this is an 
excellent way to use up odds and ends of ribbon about the house. 


Fireplace logs are an excellent item for clubs, or other groups, seek- 
ing a money-making project, for they sell readily at $1.00 a box and 
net a good profit. They make ideal gifts, because they are made to be 
burned, and the recipient has no problem of storage or display space. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. THOMAS 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Genta VTA ld 


Learn to make Professional corsages, ar- 
rangements, wedding and funeral designs. 
Study and earn your diploma at home. 
Unusual spare or full time money mak 
ing opportunities or hobby Send for 
FREE BOOKLET “Opportunities tn 
Floristry." 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Studio D-117 310 S. Robertson Bivd. 
Los Angeles 48, California 


STURDY, WEATHER-PROOFED FEEDER 


Protects Sunflower Seed 
For Your 
Chickadees-Nuthatch-Titmice 
SEED STAYS DRY 
Approved by Nat'l Audubon 
Society. Ist Feeder $5.95. 
Add’! Feeder $4.95. Price incls 
Feeder, Wire, towl of Seed 
Window Bracket 35c¢ extra 
All Postpaid 


MELLOR DOME FEEDER 
Dept. F Englewood, N. J. 


COMPOST 
50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 


Burkleigh Compost Activator is natural; contains 
no chemicals. Makes sweet, earthy compost from 
leaves, grass clippings, garden waste, hay, straw, 
sawdust, manures, etc. A little does much. Keeps 
full strength until used. 

Send only $1 for cooeeh to activate up to two 
tons of waste material, plus complete instructions in 
16-page composting booklet including “SECRETS OF 


SAWDUST”. 
ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay delivery 


BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. 510, Towson, Md. 


We'll help you —— Now 


an aes Glass” 
You can step into summer every day 
of the year when you step into your 
Everlite Aluminum Greenhouse. There 
is nothing so satisfying to the dyed- 
in-the-wool flower grower. 
Famous Everlite features: 
@ Lifetime maintenance-free construction 
@ Strong, light, rustproof aluminum alloy 
®@ Beautiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 
@ Completely prefabricated, easily erected 
@ Choice of lean-to or full-size models 
@ Full line of Everlite accessories 


Model B-3 shown, $341.00. Other models 
from $187.50. Write for free folder G-117. 


ttluminum 
, Vue. 


14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio 





Jar and Bottle Arrangements 


One bay a few years ago, I started 
to throw away an empty pill bottle. 
Hand poised over the wastebasket, I 
took a closer look at it and observed 
that it was very pretty green glass, 
about three inches tall, and would 
make a fetching little vase for a few 
pansies or bachelor’s buttons. So I de- 
posited the little pill bottle on my 
meagerly furnished “vase shelf.” 

As I scanned my supply of contain- 
ers, I counted two nice glass vases 
which had been wedding presents, one 
which had come with flowers from 
the florist when my first baby had ar- 
rived, a rose bowl which had been a 
Welcome Wagon gift from one town 
where we had lived. There were a 
few interesting ones which I had 
“lifted” from my mother’s vase supply, 
and that was about it. I thought about 
the well-to-do ladies who could go 
antique-shop-hopping with a wary eye 
and a spare buck to find unique con- 
tainers to spark their flower arrange- 
ments. But with two small children, 
the leisure to go shopping for more 
than groceries or new shoes for the 
children was practically non-existent. 

My green glass pill bottle set me 
to thinking about ways to acquire a 
variety of containers—ways which 
would require neither money nor shop- 
ping, but only a vigilant eye and a 
little imagination. I now call that cor- 
ner of the vase shelf my “pill bottle 
collection.” And I’m still adding to it. 

With modern commercializing tac- 
tics, manufacturers vie for unusual 
packaging of their products. The more 
uniquely shaped bottles and jars help 
sell more goods. found that 
practically any shape I fancied could 
be found. 

For instance, I 
narrow-necked brown vanilla bottle. A 
shampoo 


I soon 


love daisies in a 


slender hour-glass shaped 
bottle makes a bud vase for roses. 

I found ground pepper on 
sale once in charming little cut glass 


50 


some 


by Mrs. Gene Courtney, Kansas 


shakers—ideal for a few small delicate 
flowers. My “hesitating hand” paused 
when I started to throw away a de- 
odorant jar and I decided “Why not? 
It looks like white milk glass!” And it 
looked very nice with a dried arrange- 
ment of purple globe amaranth and 
pinkish wild “tickle grass” in it. 

The search became challenging— 


Purple, pink and white petunias, with lavender 


“milk glass’ deodorant jar. 


and fun, too. I tried tucking a few 
sweet peas in a tall slim glass con- 
tainer that had originally housed can- 
dy decorations for cookies. One of my 
favorites is a beanpot-shaped brown 
glass jar which came from the grocery 
with baked beans in it. It makes a 
perfect container for gaillardia or 
bright zinnias. 


buddleia spikes, looked glamorous in a white 
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My start at “collecting” also opened 
my eyes to the possibilities of other 
kitchen articles. A flat white cereal 
bow! is lovely with daffodils held in 
a pin holder. Roll baskets, ash trays, 
a brass nut bowl, goblets, dainty little 
egg cups, the ceramic teapot—I dis- 
covered that, after all, I didn’t have 
such a shortage of vases. 

My pill bottle collection is humble 
and unpretentious, but I feel that 
shape and color are the important 
things for setting off the beauty of the 
flowers, and not the intrinsic value of 
the container. This doesn’t mean that 
I don’t still look forward to the day 
when I’ll acquire the pewter, copper, 
brass and ceramic vases I envy in the 
magazine pictures! But the pill bottle 
collection has stopped my complaining 
and helped develop an observing out- 
look which will come in handy later on. 


Miniature zinnias, a snapdragon spike, and airy sprays of mint matched the 
grace of the salad dressing bottle container. 


Helianthus with a single tall seed stalk of sweet basil 
harmonized fittingly with the brown kitchen bottle which 
once held vanilla extract. 
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fj) FLOWER 
73. EA ARRANCEMENT 
i €OF THE MONTH 


Thanksgiving Buffet 


by Mrs. Louis H. Amer, Ohio 


IN BLEAK NOVEMBER, when Jack 
Frost has depleted outside bloom we 
can enjoy rich abundance in arrange- 
ments with fruits, vegetables, grains, 
and foliage. 


It may be surprising to the inex- 
perienced arranger to find so much 
beauty of form and color in various 
materials other than flowers. But to 
the more alert arranger these mate- 
rials reflect diversity and _ possibilities 
that flowers alone cannot give. Your 
selection of foliage or fruit for a group- 
ing is a personal matter. Always con- 
sider what is practical and suitable 
for the occasion or setting. 


The arrangement illustrated is an 
informal design made specifically for 
a Thanksgiving buffet supper to be 
served in an early American setting. 
Decorative corn in shades of yellow 
and red is the dominant feature, com- 
bined with harmonizing foliage and 
fruit. Holes burned in the broad end 
of the corn with a hot needle give 
ample space to insert sticks to support 
the corn in an upright position. Meat 
skewers, florist picks, or shrubbery 
pieces may be used for the supports. 
Clusters of tiny apples from the flow- 
ering crab and fresh saxifrage leaves 
are distinctive and appropriate. A 
dish of water with holder is concealed 
beneath the leaves to keep them fresh. 
The spikey material that is essential 
for balance and line is dried corn 
leaves, yucca spikes, and sea oats. The 
brown bamboo stand makes a charm- 
ing contribution to the overall effect. 
For variation of material, replace the 
corn with small hedge apples and 
long green peppers. 


1. Yucea, dried corn 4. Crab apples 
leaves 5. Sea oats 


2. Decorative corn 6. Saxifrage leaves 
3. Novelty popcorn 
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DECORATING WITH PODS AND 
CONES, by Eleanor Van Rensselaer, 
(179 pages, illustrated with photo- 
graphs by Blair Stapp, D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc.; $4.95). 

“Gold is where you find it,” says 
the author in describing the approach 
of this book to the finding of plant 
material for various kinds of arrang- 
ing and decorating. Close observation 
will reveal a boundless wealth of 
pods and cones in one’s own garden. 
The farther one goes afield, the wider 
will be the choice, and collecting is 
half the fun. 

The things she does with these ma- 
terials is amazing to behold. They be- 
come life-like animals and birds; can- 
dle holders, matchbox decorations, 
Della Robbia wreaths, party favors, 
wall decorations and swags, pod and 
cone mobiles, package and purse deco- 
rations, Christmas trees, centerpiece 
trees—and this is only a sampling. 

The mechanical problems of gluing, 
wiring, combining colors, glazing and 
placing the materials in the design are 
concisely described so that the reader 
may follow the process without trou- 
ble. The wide range of ideas set forth 
by the author here in words and 
photographs should be a lasting source 
of inspiration for anyone interested in 
working with these materials. 


The bright plastic tops from liquid 
detergent cans or other containers are 
almost too pretty to discard, so I use 
mine as miniature planters for cacti. 
I always have a few on hand to give 
away as tiny remembrances, and 
they’re especially popular with my 
friends as party favors. 
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GARDENING 
WITH 
BOOKS 


READING THE LANDSCAPE, by 
May Theilgaard Watts, (230 pages, 
illustrated with pen sketches, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
$4.75). 


With delightful stories of antique 
hunts, plowing matches, canoe and 
fishing trips and mountain climbing 
expeditions, Mrs. Watts has woven a 
fascinating and informative 
about growing plants. 

Her subject is known to botanists 
as ecology. It deals with the question 
of why plants grow where and how 
they do. Often this brings in the other 
plants, birds, animals and insects that 
they associate with—as 


story 


well as the 
soil, sun, wind, rain, heat and cold. 
The practical side of this study is that 
it helps one to understand the plants 
in one’s own garden, and grow them 
better. 

Mrs. Watts draws history, mystery, 


im Learn FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Make centerpieces, corsages, 
wreaths, wedding bouquets. Be 
a florist — age no bar — train at 
home for profitable full or part 
time jobs. Write for school litera- 
ture or send for special illus- 
trated lesson books: 
How to make 
33 Arrangements 

How to make 25 Corsages... 
Winter Bouquet Lesson........ 
Xmas Arrangement Lesson... 

FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC, 

Box Nil Santa Cruz, Calif, 


Learn GREENHOUSE GROWING 


Grow better flowers inside or 
OUTSIDE of your greenhouse, 
Train at home for profitable 
spare or full time jobs — age no 
bar — or open your own nursery- 
garden-shop. Monthly Growing 
Schedules make everything so 
easy. Write for information or 
send 25c for student newsletter 
“The Greenhouse Grower’. 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 
P.O. Box 564 Santa Cruz, Calif. 


OVE | ALL-ORGANIC, HOUSE-PLANT 


FERTILIZER STICKS 

The old favorite back again! New, hi-potency form. 
Called ‘‘sheep sticks’ by old-time 
users. Safe. Non-burning. 
Very low-cost. Just in- 

sert stick in soil near 

plant. See plant prosper 

and bloom gloriously. 


Garden Cupboard 


Box 61 
Terre Haute 12P, Ind. 


TREES.. 


3 to S yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
, Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


Div. NII 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 
JUMZO-size pkge. 
$1 Postpaid 


Indiana, Pa. 


humor, adventure and suspense into | 


her plant tales—so that the book is 
entertaining as well as educational. 
The final chapter on “The Stylish 
House, or Fashions as an Ecological 
Factor” will remind many a Midwest- 
erner of his own yard and the plants 
it has grown over the years. Most of 
the landscapes Mrs. Watts considers 
are part of the Mid-American scene. 


I put a few pebbles in the bottom 
of the plastic top for drainage, then 
fill with soil mixed with a little sand. 
Then I break off small starts from my 
large peanut cactus (Chamaecereus) 
and stick them in the soil. Water well 
and that’s all there is to it. 

Add a tiny twig, snail shells, small 
pebbles or artificial flowers to the pot 
to make a professional looking planter 
in miniature. 

Ann Bartonek, Missouri 


Editor’s note: If you have a JUST FOR 
FUN trick, send it to us. We will pay a 
dollar for every idea published. These 
ideas cannot be acknowledged or 
turned. 


ré- 


It’s Holly Time 
Again 


Pride of Oregon Brand English Holly 


Glossy, green leaves with 
bright scarlet berries 


For your Home Decorations 

For your Gift Packages 

For your Christmas Dinner Table 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Packed in Cartons 
35 to 40 sprays $3.75 
70 to 80 sprays $6.50 


Prepaid anywhere in the United States. 


T. Y. SMITH 


Box 415, Rt. 2 Troutdale, Oregon 





THE FORUM 


your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


We have just bought a country home 
with small acreage. Far in the back of 
the lot we have found about 50 boy- 
senberry plants, neglected and uncared 
for. Can you tell us when the best time 
is to transplant them, and what type of 
cultivating care should they have? Mrs. 
R. F. H., Ohio. 

Boysenberries may be transplanted at 
any time after a killing frost. Whenever 
one can find time to transplant these plants 
while they are dormant is all right. Since 
they are entirely dormant all winter they 
are usually planted or moved in early 
spring, about the middle of March, when 
the soil first becomes suitable for cultivat- 
ing. Old boysenberry plants are hardly 
worth moving. New plants formed where 
the tips of the canes have touched the 
ground are better for transplanting. They 
are easy to move and grow quickly and 
bear the second year after being 
planted. The vines should be trained on 


fruit 


some sort of trellis, weeds kept out by 
regular cultivation and each year after the 
fruit is harvested the fruiting canes should 
be removed. The new canes which take 
their place bear fruit the next year. 

What kind of sand should be used 
for rooting cuttings and potting? The 
sand from the lumber yard has many 
pebbles in it. Should it be put through 
a screen? Mrs. F. L. B., Illinois. 

The two main requirements for sand 
used in rooting cuttings are cleanliness and 
coarseness. Wash the sand before using it 
by turning a strong stream of water on 
the sand in the cutting bench or box. Small 
quantities may be washed in a bucket or 
tub. Sand that will screen through an ordi- 
nary window screen is too fine for most 
cuttings. It holds too much water and 
drains too slowly. The pebbles in the sand 
from the lumber yard should not be 
screened out. They are beneficial rather 
than harmful. 

Is rock salt harmful to the grass and 
shrubs that border walks? E. M. D., 
Colorado. 

A moderate amount of rock salt used on 
walks and in winter will be dissi- 
pated by melting snow and rain and do no 


drives 


damage. Any heavy concentration of salt 
in the soil moisture will not be tolerated 
by any plants except a few kinds of grass 
and shrubs such as are found along the 
seashore. the rock salt used in 
winter is usually gone by the time growth 
begins in the spring and does no damage. 
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We have two blueberry bushes that 
were purchased from a nursery. We are 
using them as part of the foundation 
planting and understand something is 
needed to keep the soil acid. Sweet 
pickle juice and diluted vinegar have 
been recommended, but so far we have 
been reluctant to try it. Mrs. E. L., 
Minnesota. 

Soil suitable for blueberries will usually 
be acid. Lots of peat moss worked into a 
sandy soil, and kept watered should grow 
them without further treatment. If it is 
necessary to increase the soil acidity a 
little aluminum sulfate scattered on the 
surface is the simplest procedure. Vinegar, 
acetic acid, will acidify soil and may be 
placed around your plants without fear of 
injury. Remember it doesn’t take much 
acid to increase the acidity of soil several 
points. 

Dodder, a twining, yellow, parasitic 
vine has ruined my mums. What can 
be done to control it? F. M., Missouri. 

Dodder is a very frustrating pest. It is 
a parasitic annual and to keep it from 
seeding every bit of it should be removed 
and destroyed. Often parts of the host 
plant may have to be taken to get the 
dodder and sometimes it is best to remove 
the entire plant. Next year watch for it 
to start and remove it as fast as it appears. 
In this way its spread may be prevented. 

I have trouble getting petunia seeds 
to germinate when planted in the spring. 
I have been told that I could have fine 
plants from seeds sown in the fall in 
a cold frame and covered with straw. 
Can you tell me about this practice and 
perhaps suggest other seeds that could 
be sown? J. J. L., Ohio. 

Petunia seed, especially the finer vari- 
eties, requires exact conditions and careful 
attention to secure germination. After they 
are up and well started they are quite 
sturdy but at first they need special care. 
It is best to start them indoors in February 
and later place the seedlings in the cold 
frame after they are well established. Pre- 
pare a shallow tray for sowing the seeds 
by placing a two-inch layer of peat moss 
in the bottom. Cover this with an inch of 
screened good garden soil. With the edge 
of a board spread this soil smooth and 


level. Then on top of this soil scatter one. 
fourth inch of vermiculite and smooth it 
out. Set the tray in a shallow pan of 
water and leave it until the vermiculite 
has absorbed all the water it will hold. 
Set the tray in a warm place after it has 
drained and sow the seed on the surface, 
Cover the tray with a newspaper and leave 
it covered until the seeds begin to germi- 
nate. Do not water unless it is necessary 
and then use a very fine spray so as not 
to disturb the vermiculite. After the plants 
have made two leaves lift them and trans- 
plant them so each plant has from four to 
six square inches of space in which to 
develop. 


We have a very old magnolia tree 
which we want to keep. It sheds leaves 
all the time which make quite a litter 
over the grass. Is there something that 
could be done? It is a very tall, large 
tree and we would hate to cut it down, 
Mrs. K. G. L., Indiana. 

If this is Magnolia soulangeana, the 
most common one, which blooms before 
the leaves appear, it should not shed leaves 
all summer. If it has good drainage and 
is not overwatered during summer, the 
leaves should almost all persist until frost. 
Try placing an inch deep mulch of rotted 
cow manure around the root area any 
time between November and early spring 
and water the tree very little if at all dur- 
ing the summer. 


I would like to know how to get seeds 
of the gas plant to grow. Three of us 
have tried, but none of the seeds ever 
grow. I have a pink and a white plant 
and would like several more. Mrs. H. F. 
B., Minnesota. 

Gas plant, dictamnus, is best grown by 
sowing the seeds directly in the location 
where they are to remain. Sow the seeds 
in the fall, not later than November and 
in the spring they should sprout and grow 
rapidly. The hard seeds in their woody 
capsules require winter freezing and thaw- 
ing before they will germinate. 


Three of my yews, two Brownii and 
one spreading, have turned brown on 
the inside of the plant. This condition 
is not visible unless the foliage is sep- 
arated for inspection. Please advise 
cause and cure for this condition. E. F. 
B., Illinois. 

The browning of the foliage on the in- 
side of the vase shaped yews, Taxus 
Brownii, as well as on the spreader, is most 
likely due to heavy shade. While the yews 
like shade and a north exposure, dense 
shade causes the loss of the inside needles. 
Few insect pests bother the yews and most 
likely lack of light rather than pests causes 
the trouble. The next most likely cause of 
trouble is lack of food coupled with a de- 
ficiency of summer moisture. Yews, in gen- 


Send your gardening questions to The Forum, FLOWER & GARDEN, Mid-America 
Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. Those of general interest and timeliness will be answered 
in this column. No questions can be acknowledged or answered except in this column. 
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eral, are heavy feeders and respond well 
to feeding. Also they require a constantly 
moist soil but not a waterlogged condition. 
To provide food and at the same time to 
help keep the soil cool and moist there is 
nothing better than a heavy mulch of cow 
manure. Apply this mulch any time be- 
tween now and early spring. 

Our Bermuda lawn is being taken by 
quack grass. Is there any way of getting 
rid of this weed without carefully re- 
moving every bit of it? Is it true that 
it grows only in acid soil? Mrs. W. R. H., 
Oklahoma. 


Quack grass is one of the worst pests in 
the lawn or garden. Only digging and re- 
moving every bit of the rootstocks will con- 
trol its spread in your lawn. If one will 
take the trouble to remove every spear of 
quack grass for one entire growing season 
it will be eliminated from the lawn. 

Steamed bone meal is often advised, 
especially in the planting of bulbous 
plants. Can you tell me how I can best 
use bone meal in my fall planting—the 
quantity, and on which plants? L.M.D., 
Tennessee. 

Steamed bone meal is an excellent, slow 
acting, organic fertilizer carrying about 20 
per cent phosphorus and two per cent 
nitrogen. Five pounds per 100 square feet, 
applied in the early spring, is the average 
amount used. It is safe to use, and where 
a quick acting fertilizer is not required, it 
is to be recommended and should be of 
benefit to almost any plant, especially those 
having bulbs, corms, tubers or rhizomes. 

I have been told that when the field 
hedge rose was planted near a hybrid 
tea rose that the hybrid tea blossoms 
reverted back to a single wild rose in 
form, but retained their hybrid color. 
Could this happen? Mrs. R. G., Wis- 
consin, 

Your hybrid tea rose will not be changed 
in any manner by its proximity to other 
roses. Often a grafted rose sends up shoots 
from below the graft. These shoots are 
very vigorous and soon kill out the part 
of the rose that is above the graft. Then 
all you have is a wild rose of the sort used 
for grafting the hybrid tea. Always watch 
for shoots appearing below the graft and 
remove them promptly. They are easily 
identified since their foliage and stems are 
quite distinct from the growth above the 
graft and since they develop from below 
the surface of the soil. 
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Cutting Back Crape Myrtles 
Dear Editor: 

On one point I wish to take issue with 
Mr. Marshall on “The Crape Myrtle” 
(Flower & Garden, March, 1957, page 17 

For eight years I cut back my shrubs 
and all I ever got were a few straggly 
blooms an inch or so long. I was about 
to give up in despair when last spring I 
failed to find the time to cut them back 
until quite late, and then I noticed they 
were greening up so I left them. It took 
a long time for them to “come to life,” 
but they did. I did remove the tips of 
some branches which did not come out. 
In August my crape myrtles were a beau- 
tiful sight—the blossoms compared favor- 
ably with in the South. I 
should add that my plants have the protec- 


tion of a high stone wall to the north. 


those grown 


This might be of interest to others, as 

I believe it would pay to try NOT cutting, 
in case the other method failed. 

Mrs. Bettie E. Mapes 

Kansas 


Replies Mr. Marshall: “The fact 
remains that crape myrtles bloom only 
on current wood, no matter how tall 
they are . Mrs. Mapes’ good luck 
in the ninth year was due largely to 
the fact that her shrub was planted 
on the south side of a high stone wall 
and that our recent winters have been 
mild and quite sunny.” 


Bindweed Battle 


Dear Editor: 

On page 55 of the April issue I see a 
request from J. S. of Michigan for aid 
in fighting bindweed. 

I too have had a great battle with this 
pest, but I have just about won it. I 
am most happy to pass on my experience. 
I first tried regular applications of one of 
the 2,4-D they 
helped in killing the bindweed, they were 
more effective in eliminating the blooms 
of garden plants nearby, and sometimes 


killing the plants. 


preparations, and while 


Finally I made a strong mixture of the 
2,4-D solution, and about ten each morn- 
ing I went into the garden to treat the 
bindweed. When necessary, I carefully 
unwound the bindweed from its host, and 
by hand I dipped it well in the weed killer. 
When possible it was laid in the direct 
sun. Within hours it responded to the 
treatment and began to wilt. Each treat- 


ment disposed of .some of the plants, but 
others would spring up, so that I always 
had work to do. Within a short time I was 
able to see results. By the end of last 


summer I was greatly encouraged. Last 
spring I saw that at least one piece of bind- 
weed had come through the winter, but I 
knew that its days were numbered. Just as 
soon as it reached a length so that I could 


handle it well, it got the same treatment. 


I am careful always to hand dip the 
that 
of course, and I work as carefully 


plants—it is the spray causes the 
damage, 
as possible to avoid any contact with good 


plants. 


Mrs. John F. Plotnicky 
Illinois 


Our Ivy League 


Dear Editor: 


A friend of mine gave 
me an old bird cage which 
I have made into a useful 
item in my window garden- 
ing. The cage was broken 
in a couple of places, and 
as I don’t have a bird, I 
took the from the 
cage and put them inside. 
On these I set a and inside this 
dish I put a tiny potted English ivy—the 
one you sent me for my subscription to 
Flower & Garden! It is vining out of each 
door and is very attractive. 
Mrs. N. J. Leach 


Arkansas 


doors 


saucer, 


Another Night Flower 


Dear Editor: 

“Flowers of the Night” by Rose Tenet 
in the August issue brought to mind the 
evening primrose (Oenothera) now bloom- 
I believe this 
flower. 


ing nightly in my garden. 
How- 
ever, it does not appear to be generally 


flower is classed as a wild 
known or grown around here. My plants 
are about seven feet tall, and from 50 to 
60 yellow blooms open every night, start- 
ing about 20 minutes until nine p.m., and 
closing up by ten a.m. the next morning. 
The bud is shaped like a morning glory 
bud. When a certain degree of darkness has 
arrived, the petals seem to expand and 
push the cover off. It then takes about a 
full minute for the flower to open, forming 


The 


plant is biennial and produces a lot of seed. 


William T. Harms 
Michigan 


a blossom about 1% inches across. 


Oenothera biennis — common eve- 
ning primrose—is regarded as one of 
the original plant inhabitants of Mid- 
America. In fact it is found in some 
throughout most .of 


shape or form 


this continent. 
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GROWING PLANTS INDOORS need not 
be confined merely to old stand-bys, 
but may include exciting variations, 
such as the beloperone, with its showy 
flower. Due to its habit of winter-long 
blooming, the shrimp plant, as it is 
more commonly known, is an excel- 
lent house plant for winter use and 
equally pleasing for bedding purposes 
in the summer season. 

It produces a profusion of over- 
lapping floral bracts, tipped with small 
white, purple-spotted flowers, each 
having two slender petals and long 
yellow stamens, amid bright green 


The Shrimp Plant 


































The Shrimp Plant 


by Jewell Casey, Texas 


leaves. The chief effect is made by 
the long-lasting, unique bracts, which, 
when first formed, are of a greenish- 
yellow tone. As they grow to maturity 
the color changes to flesh-pink, then 
a dusky old rose, finally reaching a 
reddish-bronze, touched with glints of 
gold. 

To some people the delicately 
tinted, curving, odd-shaped bracts sug- 
gest boiled shrimp, thereby explain- 
ing the common name for this pretty 
plant. 

Winter Care 

During winter the shrimp plant 
likes lots of sunlight. It will do well 
in sunny east, south or west windows. 
It should be given plenty of water 
when flowering, and good drainage is 
absolutely necessary. It likes a warm, 
moist temperature which should not 
be lower than 55 degrees. 

With age the shrimp plant has a 
tendency to become gangling. This 
can be handled by pinching back the 
tops to induce branching, and with 
several pinchings very fine specimens 
may be had. An occasional applica- 
tion of commercial fertilizer helps it 
to bloom heavily and freely. 

In summer your shrimp plant will 
enjoy a vacation in the garden and 
will continue to bloom. You may sink 
it, pot and all to the rim, in a sunny 
location. From time to time the pot 
should be turned around so roots will 
not go through the drainage hole and 
become embedded in the soil. Because 
of the restricted root system, the plant 
cannot be entirely forgotten but will 
need more frequent waterings than 
plants growing in the ground. 

In the fall, take up the pot, cut 
the plant back and repot it. Or per- 
haps you will have a supply of new 
shrimp plants and will not care to 
carry the old one over. However, it 
will continue to bloom 
years. 


for several 





New Plants 

New plants are easily obtained by 
stem cuttings at almost any time of 
the year. The average cutting should 
be about five inches long, made with 
a slanting cut just below a leaf bud 
or node, and set in moist rootin: 
medium, (a 50-50 mixture of sand 
and peat moss is excellent) set in 
shade and kept moist until well rooted. 
When ready for re-setting, a plant can 
be set in a six-inch pot, which will be 
ample size for its full growth. 

Summer-rooted plants, if tips of 
shoots are pinched out to promote 
bushiness and more flowers, make nice 
specimens for winter use. If you want 
plants for outdoor use the following 
summer, wait until fall and then a 
little bottom heat will help them root 
more quickly. 

When making up a soil mixture for 
the permanent potting of the shrimp 
pliant, the following is recommended: 
two parts loam, two parts sand, two 
parts leaf mold and one part of well- 
rotted and screened cow manure. 

If you do take the plant inside that 
has been outdoors during the summer, 
it is well to inspect it closely for in- 
sects. To rid the plant of the pests, 
place the pot on its side and wash 
with a gentle spray from the _ hose, 
making certain that underside, as well 
as top of leaves, is reached with the 
water. Then with a stiff brush and 
water, clean the outside and bottom 
of the pot. If insects are still visible, 
spray with a mild insecticide solution. 

Plant lice seem to like the shrimp 
plant, but can be controlled by spray- 
ing with Black Leaf 40. 

Almost invariably the best side of a 
plant is that which is toward the light, 
and this is noticeably true of the 
shrimp plant. For best results in keep- 
ing the plant uniform in shape in 
the window garden, turn the pot com- 
pletely around about once a week. ® 
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A 
Holiday Wreath 


by Mrs. Gilbert Miller, Missouri 


Plastic screen wire, painted gold, 
gathered and tacked onto a circle of 
plywood cut 18 inches in diameter 
makes the wreath foundation. Four 
holes are drilled in the plywood on 
opposite sides through which strong, 
soft wire is threaded to hold a circle 
of stryofoam in the center. Ribbon is 
tacked in place at this stage. Bearded 
field wheat, pine cones, walnuts, hick- 
ory nuts and artificial lady apples are 
picked with florist picks and arranged 
into the styrofoam. All is dashed with 
a bit of gold paint. This makes a 
striking holiday door decoration which 
can be laid away and used another 
Christmas. 


Basic assembly materials: 18-inch plywood circle 
with plastic screen; styrofoam wired to center of 
wood; cones, nuts, fruits are wired and inserted into 
styrofoam. 
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ARE YOU AMONG the people who 
consider potting a plant too difficult 
a feat to attempt? I know such people 
—they doubt their own ability and 
ask someone to do it for them. It is 
true, it must be done carefully and 
well to give the plant a fair chance, 
but the actual operation is very simple, 
and when everything is ready, takes 
only a few minutes. 

In determining the size of pot in 
which to place a newly-rooted plant, 
or a plant dug from the garden, re- 


Potting a Plant 


1. Place broken crockery over drain- 
age hole. 


. Add a layer of sphagnum moss or 
other coarse material. 


. Add potting soil to depth where 
bottom of roots will be. 


. Hold plant in center of pot—spoon 
in soil around roots to within 2 or 
% inch of top of pot, firming it 
down from time to time. 


How To Pot A Plant 


member that the roots need only com- 
fortable space. Plants often spend all 
their strength in filling a too-large 
pot with roots instead of making buds. 
In other words, many plants bloom 
better if their roots have limited space 
and are somewhat pot-bound. 

If old pots are used, they must be 
scrubbed clean, inside as well as out. 
If new pots are used it is a good idea 
to soak them in clean water for sev- 
eral hours or they may rob the newly 
set plants of badly needed moisture 
at a critical time. Allow wet pots to 
dry before using. Have at hand clean 
pieces of broken crockery, sphagnum 
moss and potting soil. 

If you are preparing to set a newly- 
rooted plant such as a geranium, 
episcia, or begonia in a pot, place a 
piece of broken crockery directly over 
the drainage hole in the bottom. The 
piece should be large enough to cover 
the hole. Several smaller pieces may 
be used but I have found that when 
a plant has to be repotted, the plant 
intact with its ball of earth can be 
pushed out of the pot more easily if 
one has a solid piece against which 
to press. Add a layer of sphagnum 
moss. If no moss is at hand one can 
use other coarse material such as par- 
tially decayed leaves. This insures 
good drainage and prevents the soil 
from working through. 

The potting soil should be damp 
but not wet. If you squeeze a handful 
and it makes a mud ball it is too wet. 
The ideal stage is to have it retain 
its shape but be practically ready to 
fall apart. Estimate the depth of the 
plant roots and fill the pot to this 
point with soil. Then holding the 
plant in the center of the pot with 
the left hand, use the right hand to 


by Olga Rolf Tiemann, Missouri 


This episcia has outgrown its pot and needs one 
a size larger. Material assembled for the task 
of repotting: Potting soil, a clean used pot, 
broken crockery and sphagnum moss. 


With materials assembled, the task was simple 
and took only a few minutes. The plant must 
feel it has a new lease on life and can spread 
and grow in its new quarters. 

spoon in soil around the plant. Firm 
the soil with the thumbs or the handle 
of the spoon from time to time as 
you fill the pot. Leave from 4 inch 
on a small pot to ¥2 inch on a larger 
pot between the top of the soil and 
the upper edge of the pot to hold 
water until it drains down. If the pot 
is filled to the brim with soil the water 
when poured on runs over the side 
instead of soaking into the soil. 

If one digs up a petunia, a cup- 
flower, or other outdoor plant to 
beautify the winter window garden, 
the potting method would be the 
same. 
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The method is also similar if a 
plant becomes pot-bound and requires 
shifting to the next size pot, or if 
repotting for any reason when there 
js no necessity to disturb the ball of 
earth containing the roots. Those who 
work with plants a great deal can 
tell by the appearance of the plant 
whether it is pot-bound and needs a 
shift. If one is not sure, the plant 
can be knocked out of the pot in this 
way and the ball of earth inspected: 
Let the soil surface become quite dry. 
Then tap the pot all around with a 
wooden handle or on the edge of a 
wooden table. This helps to loosen the 
soil around the sides of the pot. With 
the right hand hold a small bamboo 
stick, a nail, or a nut pick to push 
through the drainage hole against the 
broken piece of crockery while hold- 
ing the inverted pot in the left hand 
with the stem of the plant between 
the index and middle fingers to catch 
the plant as it is pushed out. 


If the outside of the ball of soil is 
netted thickly with dark roots that 
appear to have lost the fresh creamy 
color of healthy growing roots, then 
it is time to place the plant in a size 
larger pot with fresh soil. Remove 
any soil at the top that contains no 
roots and continue the potting process 
as with a newly-rooted plant. 


If for some reason you wish to 
remove all the soil from a_ potted 
plant, place the roots of the plant 
in water, after removing it from the 
pot, and let them soak well. Then 
swish the roots gently through a num- 
ber of clean waters to remove all the 
soil, until the roots appear clean and 
free of any dirt. From this point 
proceed with the potting as you would 
with a freshly rooted plant. 


After-potting care is important. 
You may water the plant from the 
top if you wish but I prefer to set 
the pot in a pan of water and leave 
it until the surface is wet. This gives 
the moisture a chance to penetrate 
through the entire contents of the pot. 
Let it drain well. If the air is very 
dry or if it is a plant that is inclined 
to wilt, set the pot in a plastic bag 
and close the top with a rubber band. 
Keep it out of the sun. Open the 
bag each day for a few minutes and 
after three or four days, or a week, 
the plant should be ready at least to 
have the bag left open, perhaps even 
ready to set in its place in the window. 
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GUARANTEE: Our Mail Order customers get only AAI SOLID Pecan meat. No. 2, 3 
and 4 grades sold to Jobbers at competitive prices in advance on contract. 
Why buy old stale Pecans when you can buy 


FRESH PECANS 1957 CROP 


Direct from the Growers and Packers of the DEEP SOUTH 
Excellent Gifts, Money Raiser for Groups and Home use 


THRIFT BOX — 2 Ibs. Jumbo Halves 


FANCY GIFT ROUND PLASTIC BOX — 2 Ibs. Jumbo Halves. 
FAMILY BOX — 2 Ibs. Broken Halves and Pieces 
COLORFUL MEXICAN FIESTA BASKET — 5 lbs. 


CARTON — 5 lbs. Whole Pecans... 
CARTON — 10 Ibs. Whole Pecans 


Whole Pecans. 


Saneae 
8388S 


ECONOMY CELLOPHANE BAGS For Group Buyers ‘and Money Raiser 
Large Mammoth Whole Halves — Broken Halves and Pieces 


25 — 1 Ib. Bags.. 
50 — 1 Ib. Bags 74.00 
100 — 1 Ib. Bags 146.00 


All prices prepaid. Remittance with order. 


$ 37.50 


25 — 1 tb. Bags... 
50 — 1 Ib. Bags 
100 — 1 Ib. Bags 


$ 35.00 
69.00 
116.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed or return for refund. These are 


reduced prices and no rebate given on previous prices as pecans and orders are processed as re- 


ceived. Send us your Gift List, and cards, and we will ship direct. 


new crop is exhausted. 


RUSH order today before this 


DEEP SOUTH PECAN COMPANY, Dept. DSKC, Biloxi, Mississippi. 


DON’T BURN LEAVES! 


Make leaves, other waste, into rich fertilizer with 
science-discovery, ActivO. Quick. EASY. Low 
Cost. See garden-supply dealer. Send Now for 
comp!ete Free details. Or send $2.95 for best 
trial size PREPAID—enough for 1000-1500 Ibs. 
compost. Money-back guarantee. 


ACTIVO LAB., Bridgeton 55, Indiana 


CONTROL ARROWS 


FOOLPROOF 
NEW TRAP 


Now you can 
control English 
Sparrows 
around your premises when too numerous, with 
guaranteed “‘elevator-type’’ Havahart Trap. Factory 
built. No resetting, bait lasts for weeks. Humane. 
Songbirds released unhurt. Low price. MONEY BACK 
TRIAL OFFER. Write today for free illustrated liter- 
ature! HAVAHART, 205-N Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 


Tell our advertisers you saw it advertised in 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America 


FAT GIRLS’ 


DIET 


Tested practical ways to take off fat, rushed by 
return mail in plain wrapper at special prices. 
0 SPECIAL DIET FOR FAT STOMACHS | () HOW TO GET RID OF A DOUBLE 


AND THICK WAISTLINES— 


If it's your stomach and waistline that’s 


bothering you, here’s your diet! < 


O HIGH PROTEIN DIET FOR WOMEN 
PAST 35— 
Excellent healthful diet for people of ALL 
AGES! Combines plenty-to-eat with rapid 
weight loss! Very popular! 


25¢ 


0 “SECRETS” TO SPEED REDUCING— | 


Important ‘“‘little things’’ discovered in 


18 years reducing thousands! 25c 


0 2-DAY “JOLT-OFF-POUNDS” DiET— 
If you need to lose a few pounds quickly, 


this diet will do it! Also recommended for 
_weight-standstills! : ...25¢ 


O ONE-DAY ALL LIQUID DIET— _ 
Gets appetite under control and tells you 
how to lose a few pounds safely! 


0 7-DAY DETOXICATION DIET— 
Rids your body of poisons. Helps you to 
a fast start in losing pounds! 25¢ 


C1) POUND A DAY “MIRACLE DIET’ — 
An infallible diet that insures the loss of 
at least a pound a day! Can be repeated 
3 days each monthl...................----o.ese-neee-veeeee-s1 ROE 
(1) DEHYDRATION DIET FOR THOSE 
WHO CRAVE SWEETS— 


The fastest and most pleasant of all! 
Helps fight your worst enemy! 


25¢ 


CHECK DIETS YOU WANT, SEND FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 


CHIN— 


If you have a double chin you're thought 
of as “‘fat’’—no matter what your weight. 
Get rid of it! 


(C) THE FAMOUS RICE DIET— 
Frequently prescribed by physicians for 
Hypertension (High Blood Pressure) also 
excellent for people who want to lose a 
few pounds F-A-S-T! 25¢ 


C) SPECIAL DIET FOR FAT HIPS AND 
THIGHS— 
If your weight is below the waist, this 
diet will slim you! 

(1) FAMOUS BANANA DIET— 
World renowned medical hospital diet, very 


filling, satisfying, easy to follow, takes 
weioht off ranidly! 25¢ 


OC POPULAR “9-DAY MIRACLE DIET’— 
If you have 9 pounds to lose, this will 
___do it! A fast start for 90! 


O 18-DAY, 18-POUND DIET— 

This diet insures the safe loss of consid- 
__erable poundage in only 18 days! wso1e- RSE 
O came TO STAY THIN AFTER LOSING 
Getting thin is one thing — staying thin 
___ another! This tells how! a 25c 

() 7-DAY, 7-POUND DIET— 


Follow this, lose 7 Ibs. in 1 week! 


25c 


25¢ 


“ in ! 25¢ 
ENCLOSE COIN, MONEY ORDER or CHECK. 


Any 5 mailed to you for only $1, postpaid. Any 10 for cnly $2, postpaid. ALL 16 for only $3, postpaid. 
No orders under $1. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! GIVEN: Weight and Height Chart PLUS Measurement Chart! 


RUTH PFAHLER, Dept. 502-B, Decatur, Ill. 


| am enclosing ina 
If | have checked TEN items, please 
items, please send them to me for $3. 


Name 


Address............. 


if | have checked FIVE items, please send them to me for $1. 
send them to me for only $2. 


IF | have checked ALL SIXTEEN 





by Archie Schulz, 


drawings by Art Olmscheid 
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A Hanging Basket 


WITH CURRENT INTEREST on outdoor living, what 
more acceptable gift for the saw and hammer gardener 
to make than a hanging basket patio planter? The 
planter can also be used in the window garden or 


greenhouse. 


Made of strips of redwood with a bottom of an 8” x 
8” x 2” aluminum cake pan, it makes a marvelous 
planter for a wide variety of things. 


If you use it for the patio or greenhouse, line it with 
sphagnum moss, then place an inch of pebbles and char- 
coal in the pan, fill the basket with fibrous planting mix 
and you're ready for planting. On the market are spongy 
mixes containing redwood leaf mold and sponge rock 
just right for use in hanging baskets. 


If you want to use it indoors, line it with heavy duty 
quilted kitchen foil before adding the mix. 


You can plant it with trailers such as ivy, pothos, 
trailing geranium or philodendron. If you are giving it 
as a gift, why not plant it with some African violets, 
ferns, hoya or episcias? Plant it soon so it becomes es- 
tablished. 


4 3/4" 
Bor \ 
mau arran af V/Jp f 
a 
, 8%" , 


Make an interesting African violet basket by planting 
small blooming-size plants in the sides between the strips 
as well as in the top. When they flower you'll have a 
real beauty basket. Incidentally, African violets grow 
well on a “roofed-in”’ patio. 

Or you might like to include with your gift some 
dormant bulbs and let your friend plant it himself. 


8°38" 2” 
CAKE PAN 


STOVE BOLT 


Ya" x 6” 
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RATE 60 cents per word. Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—S8.00 per issue. 
street address, city, stare coun:ec. ost 
charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. 


headings $1.50 extra. Initials, 


GARDEN, Classified Dept., 


559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, 


Special 
orice zone numper will not oe 

CASH WITH ORDER. Address: FLOWER & 
Missouri. 


Terms: 





AFRICAN VIOLETS 





AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, pots, insecti- 
cides, charcoal, labels, wicking. Complete line. Cat- 
alog. Neil C. Miller, Penns Grove 29, N. J. 





AFRICAN VIOLET SEED: 
varieties. 300 seed with planting instructions for 
$1.00. Mrs. Paul Myers, 4725 E. 35th Sc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Mixture from 50 named 





AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. 
catalog on request. Fischer Greenhouses, 
Linwood, . 


Free 
Dept. G., 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send stamp for basic 1957 
list or list of mewest varieties. Krogman’s Violetry, 
1365 So. 125th, Milwaukee 14, Wisc. 


RECESSIVE YELLOWS Newest varieties. Rooted 
leaves radiated to produce mutations — New colors. 
Stamp for list. Elderkin, 2552 Broadway, Toledo 9, 
Ohio. 





AGENTS WANTED 


HOLLY—YOUR GARDEN CLUB, school or church 
can make extra money by taking orders for fresh 
Christmas Holly. No investment. liberal commissions. 
Everyone wants farm fresh red-berried English Holly. 
Northwest Corner Store, Longview 61, Wash. 


A LIVING CHRISTMAS GREETING 


THREE EXOTIC ENGLISH HOLLIES sneeilion 
with growing instructions delivered for only $6.95. 
Each price $2.95. Send your list early. Native Amer- 
ican Holly Farms, Manheim 6, Pa. 


BEGONIAS 





HIEMALIS HYBRIDS now ready; winter-flowering 
red, pink, white; $2.50 each or 3—$6.00. Illus- 
trated catalogue, 10c. Logee's Greenhouses, Daniel- 
son, Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HOW TO GROW ORCHIDS at home. Profitable, 
fascinating. Successful home grower shows you how 
he does it. Free—full details. Orchidland, 100 S. 
Vermont, Los Angeles 4. 


WAXES FLOORS WITHOUT ‘ “ WAX.’ 
vention. 
seller. 
hio. 


New in- 
No more floor wax to buy. ‘eee 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee 113, Akron, 





“PROGRESSIVE MAIL TRADE” has many Spare- 
time Opportunities. Sample 25c. Donovan, 79-G 
Greenbelt, Levittown, N. Y. 


EARTHWORMS 





“YOU NEED NO GREEN THUMB” to raise your 
house plants with our worm culture plus castings. 
Write for free literature and prices. Nutmeg State 
Earthworm Industries, Deep River, Conn. 
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FREE FOLDER, 
Sparetime, 
haven 64, 


“How To Make $3,000 Yearly 
Backyard, Raising Earthworms!’’ Oak- 
Cedar Hill, Texas. 


FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED EQU IPMENT for flower 
arrangement and covsaves 71 Jowest prices. Free 


illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service. MA-11, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 


FLORAL AND XMAS CORSAGE Supplies. 
feathers ‘‘2 dczen—$1.00."’ Floral Kit, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Angel 
Box 938F, 


GERANIUMS 


SPECIAL OFFER: 10 Double or Single Zonals; 8 
ivvleaved: S Scentedleaved: 6 Unusual, Rare; 6 
Fancvieaved: 6 Lady Washington. Each group or 
half anv two $3.00 postpaid. Strong plants labeled, 
each different. Catalog 10c. Cook's Geranium 
Nursery, ee | Kansas. 


FALL SPECIAL — ROOTED NAMED GERANI- 
UMS, 10 for $2.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. Iastruc- 
tions. U-Pot, Box 33, Malibu, Calif. 


"GREENHOUSES 


HERE IT Is! Your cheace to get the first Precision- 
Prefabricated 3 Bench 12 ft. x 14 ft. lifetime Red- 
wood greenhouse at only $225.00! We pay freight! 
Many other sizes & styles. Send for color catalog. 
Sturdi-Buile Mfg. Co., 11304 S. W. Boones Ferry 
Road, Portland, Ore. 





HOLLY 


FROM ‘OREGON'S ROLLING ORCHARDS come 
lustrous green holly sprays heavy with brilliance 
scarlet berries. Gift packaged in white box printed 
with holly sprays in natural colors. A lovely, ap- 
preciated Christmas remembrance . . . or generous 
supply for your own decorations. On direct ship- 
ments to recipients gift cards supplied gratis. 2 Ib. 
box $2.95 postage prepaid. Check or money order. 
No COD's. Ann Hillbrook, Portland 13, Ore. 


HOUSE PLANTS 





GLOXINIAS, SMITHIANTHAS, 
umneas, rechsteinerias, streptocarpus, begonias — 
tubers, seeds, plants. Fern Spores. Catalog 10c. 


Tropical Paradise, 3810 Bales, Kansas City 28, Mo. 


JUST PRINTED—PRICE LIST geraniums, begonias, 
fuchsias, herbs, ivies, unusual house plants. The 
Country Greenhouse, Cook Hill Road, Danielson, 
Conn. 


RARE HOUSE PLANTS. 500 varieties, 
new, including beautiful exotics. 
plete cultural instructions! 
Dept. F, Barrington, 


kohlerias, col- 





v old and 
_ Catalog 25c. Com- 
Barrington Greenhouses, 


MISCELLANEOUS 





SWISS FLORAL POSTCARDS—500 colorful beau- 
ties. List free. Samples 10c coin. Globe-Art Com- 
pany, Box 219, Madison Square Station, New York 
10, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL BRONZE SUN DIALS. Low prices, 
free catalog. Owen, 68 Southview Terrace, Westfield, 
Mass. 


MUSHROOMS 





PLUS NEWEST manureless 
marketing ‘how-to’, $1.00. Free 
Luxgard, 641 South 19th, Newark 


SPAWN ("SEED") 
growing methods; 
NY gladly. 


>, IN. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FREE—BIG NEW WHOLESALE CATALOG! Up to 
50% saving for you, family, friends on nationally- 
known gifts, jewelry, toys, appliances, Christmas 
cards, etc. Also make money selling part time! Write: 
Evergreen Studios, Box 846-AX, Chicago 42, IIl. 


CALIFORNIA SWEET SMELLING BEADS. Sensa- 
tional Sellers. Particulars free. Mission, 2328 
F.G.W. Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


NEW GIFT AND GADGET CATALOG. 
interested ladies. Refunded on first 
count coupons included. Jo-Ed, Dept. 
Glendale, Calif. 


STOP THROWING AWAY Those Boxtops! They're 
worth money! Some 25c each! Inquire: Boxtops FG, 
Cedar Hill, Texas. 








. 10¢ to 
order. Dis- 
F, Box 69, 


ORCHIDS 





SELLING OUT: 20% off everything listed. Species 
and hybrids. House of Orchids, Pompton Plains, N.J. 


BEAU TIFUL BLOOM PROVEN ORCHID Plants for 
amateur and advanced collectors. Fine hybrids, un- 
usuals and rares. List free. Orchid Land, Fairfield 





PANSIES 


PANSY PLANTS. Mixed colors, 
$2.00, Steel's Mastodon 50—$3.00, 
100—$5.00. Postpaid. Ragsdale’s Pansy Garden, 


1316 W. Sth, Tyler, Tex. 


Super Swiss 50— 





PAPER SHELL PECANS 


LARGE DE LICIOU S—Paper Shell Pecans sent post- 
paid, 5 Ibs. $3.60, 10 Ibs. $6.50. (Also Southern 
Strawberry Preserves packed in small wooden pails. ) 
Gift orders given special attention. Pamphlet on re- 
quest. Glendale Farms, Tylertown, Miss. 


PEONIES 
FERNLEAF PEONY ( Paeonia cenuifolia) —finely 
cut leaves. Double red, large division $5.00, single 


flowering fernleaf, $1.75 each. Home Nursery, 
St. Ansgar, Ia. 





PLANTS 





20 TROPICAL PALM SEEDLINGS $2.00 postpaid. 
Hibiscus, croton, jasmine, and other tropicals. Free 
list. Joe Tashiro, Box 2275, Miami Beach 40, Fila. 





ROSE BUSHES 





ARP ROSES CATALOG FREE. 1958 All-America 
Winners, 130 blue ribbon varieties, old and new. 
Plant Pink Frost and The Yellow Rose of Texas. 
Arp-Care Grown, guaranteed to bloom. Popular 
varieties of papershell pecan, walnut and oriental 
persimmon, productive and ornamental. Arp Roses, 
Inc., Box 3338-AW, Tyler, Texas. 


SEEDS — TREE—LILY—- FLOWER. Special — 400 
Seeds (cutomers choice)—American, English, or 
Japanese Holly, $1.00, plus informative catalog. 
Order now. Catalog alone 10c please. Ransom 
Seed Company, San Gabriel, Calif. 


WILDFLOWERS 





LEATHERCRAFT 
FREE “DO-IT-YOURSELF” Leathercraft Catalog, 
U-Do-It Kits and Supplies, Tandy Leather Company, 
Box 791-K22, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, to brighten a shady 
nook. Send today for Free catalog. Wake Robin 
Farm, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pa. 


WILDFLOWER AND NATIVE TREE Seeds. Free 
Catalog. Clyde Robin, Carmel Valley, Calif. 
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Soil Fumigants 
(Continued from page 40) 


other pests by means of uncomposted 
manure, weed clippings, or question- 
able soil. It would be wise to adopt 
the policy, once such areas have been 
cleaned up, of using only well-rotted 
barnyard manure or commercial fer- 
tilizers aided by home-grown, green 
manure crops. 

To see if the soil is ready for plant- 
ing after treatment, put out a few 
quick germinating seeds such as rad- 
ishes, peas or beans or a few young 
plants such as zinnias, tomato, cab- 
bage or eggplant. If these come on 
normally immediately, the soil is ready 
for planting. 


DRESS” 


3 THRILLING SPRING 1958 | 


Towu 


Sponsored by leading Horticultural So- 
cieties! Conducted by outstanding garden 
authorities and experienced tour leaders! 


See the famous gardens as well as the 
famous sights of the countries visited! 
Enjoy a leisurely yet thorough trip, plan- 
ned entirely for your pleasure. 


WESTERN EUROPE. Italy. France. 


Switzerland. Luxembourg. Holland. 
Belgium. England. Includes Easter in 
Rome, Holland at Bulb Time, the 
World's Fair in Brussels, Chelsea Flow- 
er Show in London, among others. 9 
weeks. Cristoforo Colombo, March 26 
from New York. 


BRITISH ISLES. London and the Chel- 


sea Flower Show. Devon and Kent. The 
“Shakespeare Country’. Wales. Medi- 
eval Chester. Lake-studded treland, 
north and south. Scotland. 7 weeks. 
Queen Elizabeth, May 14 from New 
York. This tour begins where first tour 
ends, may be taken in conjunction 
with first tour at a saving. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. The Garden Para- 
dise of the Pacific. The flower-filled 
isles of Oahu, Hawaii, Kauai, Mavi. 
Honolulu and Waikiki Beach. Orchid 
gardens. Private estates. 34 days. 
Lurline, April 30 from Los Angeles. 


For complete information, write Dept,G11 
Jean Berke Travel Service, inc. 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Because fairly high temperatures 
are required it may be necessary to 
use these materials in the fall of the 
year. If these materials are put on 
in the spring, it is necessary to wait 
until the soil temperatures become 
relatively warm. Then it is necessary 


to wait three weeks from the time of 


treatment until planting. For many 
crops this makes planting too late in 
the season. Thus, it looks as if treat- 
ment with many of these soil fumi- 
gants is best done in the fall of the 
preceding year. 
PRECAUTIONS 
None of these materials should 
be applied closer than four to five 
feet from established, growing 
plants such as irises, chrysanthe- 


PAT ANTONELLI 


XMAS GIFT PRICE 


1Y"-2” BULBS 
Exquisite Tuberous 
Begonia flowers next 


ppd. 
summer make Antonelli 


Bros. Special Xmas Bulb Assortment 
a long-remembered gift. Exclusive 
Double-Camellia, Picotee and Rose 
Forms in delightful colors. Blue-rib- 
bon bulbs make blooms up to 6". Gift 
card with your greeting sent at Xmas 
time. New-crop bulbs with instruc- 
tions follow for Feb. or March plant- 
ing. Order now, Dept. F. 


ANTONELLI BROS. 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


LILIES 


Write for our free catalog! 
Filled with information, color pictures, and 
the world’s largest offering of hardy lilies. 
Bulbs shipped at once or in spring. 
We handle all importation details. 


Sandy Best, Greenock Farms 
Dept. G., Georgetown, Ontario, Can. 


mums, peonies, gooseberries, and 
so forth. For grapes, spirea, honey- 
suckle and fruit trees a distance 





of at least ten to 15 feet is advis- 
able. On trees stay as far away as 
the “drip” line of the tree. These 
are absolutely necessary 


In many 


precau- 
instances these 
chemicals may be limited in their 
usefulness 


tions. 


because many flower 
and vegetable gardens, especially 
in towns, are closely flanked by 
other desirable plants, 
shrubs, and trees. 

When using these materials avoid 
breathing the fumes, vapors or dust. 
Use them out in the open. Concentra- 
tions of these materials vary arid may 
change, so always follow closely the 
dosage and safety recommendations 
printed on the containers. Avoid pro- 
longed, repeated contact with eyes, 
nose or skin. Avoid swallowing any 
of the material and wash all exposed 
skin surfaces immediately after con- 
tact. These precautions are only com- 
mon sense when you are dealing with 
chemicals designed to kill living plant 
tissue. Study the label to see if ap- 
proval to use on the specific plants 
you wish to grow has been given by 
the Pure Food and Drug Division. 


fruits, 


Will these materials come into com- 
mon usage? Only time will tell. Re- 
member, they have to be carefully ap- 
plied to minimize risk to the user and 
other desirable plants. In the produc- 
tion of food crops such as vegetables, 
consult the company who makes them 
to be certain they meet the require- 
ments of the Pure Food and Drug 
Act. Try them first in the establish- 
ment of new lawns and flower gardens 
where you have an annual weed, ne- 
matode or root disease problem. Don’t 
go “hog-wild” on them the first time 
you use them. They are expensive. Try 
them on a small scale first where you 
have a bad pest problem. 


It may not be the cure for all your 
weeds for all time. We have had weed 
seed regrowth the second year after 
treatment, after the soil had been 
turned over. Treating two or three 
years in succession might tend to 
eliminate most of these troublesome 
weed seeds, nematodes, fungi and cer- 
tain insects until recontamination oc- 
curs. The depth of effective penetra- 
tion varies from soil to soil and season 
to season. Try them on a limited area 
first to see what they will do for you 
under your own specific conditions. 
Consult your local extension service 
about their use. * 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING .. . short paragraphs! 
You don’t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now making money 
every day on short paragraphs. I tell you what 
to write, where and how to sell; and supply 
big list of editors who buy from beginners. 
Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write 
to sell, right away. Send for free .acts. Benson 
200-L, 7464 Street, 


Barrett, Dept. Clark 


Chicago 26, Ill. 


KEEP CESSPOOL TROUBLE 


$s 


Suburban & Country Dwellers 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow, 
back-up, odors. Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry powder 
in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
tank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) 
only $2.95 pd. Northel Distributors, GF-11, 
P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FLOWER ARRANGERS on your candlesticks can 
do wonders in creating a most attractive 
table decoration for any occasion. Clear 
plastic cups slip down over the candles to 
hold fresh flowers or foliage. The removable 
perforated disc keeps even the daintiest 
stemmed flowers securely in place. $1.50 
pair postpaid. Jeanne Shop, GG-8. 504 
Richey Ave., West Collingswood, N. J. 
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GLEAMING NEW BUD-DI VASES at $1.50 a pair 
are perfect party favors or table decorations. 
Remove the glass stem-vase and Bud-di vases 
become glamorous candle holders. Special off- 
set socket holds almost any size candle. Bases 
are molded hi-impact styrene, vacuum plated 
with chrome-silver or gold. Diameter across 
Overall height of Bud-di Vase, 
614”. Packed in pairs, $1.50 postpaid. Specify 


bace, 314”. 


gold or silver finish. Colorific House, Dept. 
FAG 11, P.O. Box 325, Evansville 4, Indiana. 


YOU CAN GROW ORCHIDS now. Enjoy growing 
your own fine orchids right in your home for 
gifts, pleasure or profit. Have indoor winter 
flowers; lovely corsage flowers, longest lived, 
lasting 6 to 8 weeks. Plants increase in size 
each year; can be divided. Quality starter sets 
reasonable, now! Cypripedium Orchids in 
bud. Best home orchids. (Small illus.) Spe- 
cial $7.25 ea.; 3 plants $18.50 ppd. Cym- 
bidium Orchids (large illus.) only $9.75; 3 
plants $26. Easy directions for home growing 
included. Free literature. Order now! Sherman 
Orchid Gardens G107, Grand & Gladstone, 
Glendora, California. 


5 flowers Yarden MARKET BY MAIL 


HAGERSTROM SWING FEEDER. Get one this year 
to welcome birds to your own garden, or as 
a gift for some bird-loving friend. Feeder pro- 
vides food, safe from squirrels and protection 
from weather. Vane at bottom swing; en- 
trance away from the wind. Glass sides enable 
12” high. 


Strong wood base 10” square. $3.50 po:tpaid. 


you to watch birds as they eat. 


Write for new Christmas Gift Catalog. 
Hagerstrom 
Old Milwaukee 


Metalcraft Studio, Dept. F, 


Road, Wheeling, Illinois. 


12 REAL BUTTERFIES. In all the rainbow colors 
including rich browns and black. Delicately 
beautiful, unusually sturdy! The Thorax has 
been replaced so that the butterflies lie flat 
for use under glass serving trays, dresser or 
table tops, in picture frames, under plastic 
mats, on lamp shades, or as part of mobiles. 
Each butterfly named, in a cellophane packet, 

2 different to the set, each 2” to 314” wide. 
$1.50 per set postpaid. Dorothy Biddle Serv- 


ice, Hawthorne 5, N. Y. 


5 
’ 
f weep 


HARD-TO-FIT? Discover the thrill of perfect 
fitting mocs in your exact comfort size. Like 
walking on air — bouncy foam crepe soles, 
choice leather, handlaced, flexible, smartly 
styled and quality made. Women’s full & 
half sizes 3 to 13, AAAAA to EEE. Red, 
Smoke, Taffytan, White. All purchases sub- 
ject to exchange or money-back. Fast de- 
very — COD’s accepted. Factory-to-you 
Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c post. Moccasin- 
Craft, 58-FS, Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Au! Frost this morning. We’ve had 
light frost before, but this one means 
“we've had it.” Those of you living 
farther north probably had it before, 
and maybe some to the south have 
escaped. 

The first hard killing frost is one 
of mixed emotions. To some it is a 
tragedy. Almost like a funeral. To 
some I suspect it is a sort of relief 
an escape from work. Most of us of 
course now have an opportunity to 
catch up on some of the things we 
haven’t had time do before. At 
least, time has been our excuse. 

Of course none of you need to do 
this, but I am going to take a careful 
look around, gathering up odds and 
ends of tools and trowels probably left 
here and there. Most of these can be 
cleaned, oiled to stop rust, and put 
away for the next season. Although we 
have two compost bins—they’re full. 
Now that the weeds are under control 
(a la frost route) I’m going to spread 
the compost several inches deep over 
as much of the garden as it will cover, 
then start the next batch. I like to use 
the bacterial starters to help speed up 
the composting. 

Last year we spread compost over 
a section of the garden, like I am 
now planning to do. Glads were put 
Although I can’t prove 
that the compost was completely re- 
certainly had glads like 
had before. I have always 
just a bit timid, or maybe | 
should confess lazy, about glads. 
is the digging and storing. 

A friend of mine in New York 
plants his glads about 12 inches 
deep and leaves them out all win- 

tried that? 

I think I shall with a few and see 

how they survive. 

We have trouble 
blowing over in 


in that area. 


sponsible, we 
we never 
been 
There 


ter. Have any of you 


here with glads 
windy weather. A 
friend has suggested planting the glads 
in the middle of the corn rows where 
they will be protected, not only from 
the wind but from the hot sun. That 
is another experiment to try this com- 
ing season. 
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Raspberries are now ended for 
the season. The ‘Septembers’ have 
given the best account of them- 
selves this fall ever. They continue 
to bear until stopped by a hard 
freeze. Have been picking close to 
two pints every few days. The early 
fall rains sure helped them. 

There are several varieties of ever- 
bearing raspberries. We also have some 
‘Durhams.’ If it weren’t too dry and 
hot they would bear some right on 
through, I guess. But the berries are 
pretty small, and not nearly as many 
as the ‘Septembers.’ The “‘Durhams’ 
have a better flavor, but I’d rather 
get more fruit. ‘Indian Summer’ is 
another everbearer. ‘September’ had a 
good crop in the spring, too. They 
come a bit ahead of the ‘Lathams.’ 

Remember that on the one-crop 
bearing varieties, you prune out (and 
burn) all the canes after the crop is 
over. Leave three to five new canes 
to grow and make the next year’s crop 
from each plant. 

In past years I have topped the 
canes on the ‘Septembers’ after the first 
crop. This year I let them grow as they 
pleased. Some of the plants that ap- 
peared to have matured wood and 
were starting to die back were re- 
moved. This evidently is the best treat- 
ment, as previously the topped canes 
didn’t have make 
growth for the second crop. 


time to enough 
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When first setting out the raspb 
ries, I had some eight-foot creoso 
posts, and cut them into two-foot: 
lengths. Next I split these into stakes] 
about two by three inches. These werg 
sawed off with a flat side and note: 
at the top, and a couple of quarter) 
inch holes drilled into the flat side” 
of them (see sketch). 


I had some scrap 1¥2-inch board 
five feet long. From this I cut a bunch 
of two-inch wide strips. Some were) 
cut into 18-inch long pieces, and) 
others were 21% feet. The 2'/2-foot 
pieces were then bolted to the tops 
of the stakes. The 18-inch pieces were 
centered on the flat tops of these 
stakes and nailed in place. This now 
gave me some stakes or posts 444 feet) 
long with a tee or a cross arm on top, | 
Holes were dug in a straight line, five” 
feet apart. The two end posts were set, 7 
and I used a string line to get them 
approximately level. Then with the 


string line, the remaining posts were 
set to keep the tops level. 


Next the five-foot long side rails 
were nailed in place. This gave a 
frame or fence 30 inches above the 
ground. The plants were then set 
approximately four feet apart in 
the row. I realize that you could 
considerable work by using 
full length posts or stakes, but I 
had more lumber than I had creo- 
soted posts. 


save 


This has been a highly satisfactory 
way of handling these berries. With 
a clean alley between rows I am able 
to scoot along on my Sit-N-Pick, and 
harvest raspberries sitting down. Next 
month I'll tell you how you can make 
yourself one of these (the Sit-N-Pick). 


We'll have to pick the rest of the 
big red apples left hanging on the 
before they really freeze solid. 
If you want to view something really 
pretty, just imagine a frosty white tree, 
with the sun already having melted 
the frost on the east side of the apples. 
They glisten and glow like Christmas 
tree baubles. They will be cold, crisp 
and juicy.—J.E.T. 


Mid-America, November, 1957 


trees, 





TRULY MAGNIFICENT, AS ONLY THE CHOICEST 
OF IMPORTED HYBRIDS CAN BE! 


NELIS has imported the newest, largest, showiest Amaryllis hybrids for the great thrill 
they will give you, year after year. They are gorgeous beyond belief, the very finest product 
of the European hybridizers. Spectacularly new in beauty and in size, with from four to 
tight magnificent flowers from each bulb — definitely the showpiece of indoor plants! 
Growth and care is simplicity itself. And remember: Only from the Imported Amaryllis can 
you obtain the large, impressive blooms. They make perfectly marvelous gifts for Christmas! 


FOR THE UTMOST IN AMARYLLIS SPLENDOR 


SELECT YOUR COLORS 
GET THE FINEST! 


Dark Red Salmon Pure White Rose 
Scarlet-Red Orange Striped 


$3.95 each; $4.50 each; 
3 for $11.00 3 for $12.50 


Bulbs measure approximately 10-inches in circumference. 





orper pirect From NELIS NURSERIES, Inc., pep. xc-11, Holland, Mich. 


NOW YOU CAN 


crow MINIATURE ROSES | 


ALL | 
WINTER! 


indoors...on your window sill 


Bloom indoors and outdoors, almost all year! These heavenly little roses thrive 
on any sunny window sill—the only roses that bloom indoors. Set out in your 
garden as early as May, they'll bloom till frost! Perfect for borders, edging, rock 
gardens! 

So easy to grow! Need no special care! Despite their delicate, fragile appearance, 
these tiny Fairy Roses are among the world’s hardiest! Even inexperienced 
gardeners can grow them easily. Just follow our simple directions and watch 
them leaf out—then cover the little bush with enchanting petite roses! Tough 
little fellows, they’ll bloom for years with minimum care. 


Yours in 4 glorious colors! A warm, rich red; a soft pink; a pure white; a sunny 
yellow! Choose your favorite, or have them all in our special 4-color assortment. 


You'll feel as though you've captured tiny drops of the rainbow on your 
window sill! 


Supply limited — act today! Make sure you have these exquisite Swiss Fairy Roses 
this very winter! Don’t delay! Orders filled on a first-come, first-served basis. 
For gifts, for yourself, get at the head of the list! Mail the coupon NOW! 


SURE ise Mule Ag Liegif you are not completely satisfied with 


your Fairy Roses, we will send you free replacement or money back. That is our 
absolute guarantee! 
COLOR PICTURES FROM FARM JOURNAL MAGAZINE 


SEND COUPON TODAY ¢@ SUPPLY LIMITED 


STERN'S NURSERIES, ARBOR 120, GENEVA, N. Y. 
Please rush me the following Swiss Fairy Rose Bushes, postpaid: 


MINIATURE SWISS 
FAIRY ROSE BUSHES 
red (pat. #1032) yellow (pat. #407 
paed ae ieee. Po sci Red ___ Pink Yellow ____ White 


$2 each; 2 for $3.50; 4 for $6; 10 for $12 
SPECIFY COLOR CHOICE ——— Special assortment (4 plants, 1 of each color), $6 
$2 each ® 2 for $3.50 


4 for $6 ® 10 for $12 — Cash [(]) Check []) Money Order () 


Special assortment NAME 
4 ts, f 
‘ eS es ADDRESS 
All prices postpaid. 
Send check or 
money order now. 


Amt. encl. 


Ge steensesennnenns nian STATE 


Note: If you wish us to ship as gifts direct to your friends, 
please enclose their names and addresses on separate paper. 


These precious miniature Swiss Fairy ™ 
Roses bloom indoors on your window sill” 
all winter long—just like any house plant! 
Imagine having real roses, right in your™ 
home, when it’s snowy and bleak outside! ~ 
Every lovely flower 

is a true and perfect 

rose, exquisitely 

dainty and colorful, 

and almost unbe- 

lievably tiny! Each 

bloom is about the 

size of a nickel—the 

fairy-size rosebuds 

are scarcely larger 

than a finger nail! 

They'll bloom all 

winter long on 

graceful bushes that never grow taller 
than 8” to 12”. 


Delightful Living Christmas Gift! There is 
no more delightful way to say “Merry 
Christmas” than with these enchanting 
Fairy Rosebushes. They will bloom this 
very year, right in the heart of winter, 
and bloom for many years, reminding 
your friends of your thoughtfulness. Im- 
agine the pleasure they'll give flower- 
hungry friends in city apartments! Think 
of the color and loveliness they'll bring 
to a sickroom, the love of nature they'll 
awaken in a child! 


What a glory for your window sill! What en- 


trancing centerpieces, boutonnieres, nosegays! 
What a delight for you and your friends! 


-Stern's Nurseries 


ARBOR 120, GENEVA, N. Y. 
specialists in rare and choice trees, plants and flowers 








